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WE HAVE MET, LOVED, AND PARTED. 


COMPOSED FOR THE GUITAR. 
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BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 





Tue spring was just coming in, when the ; know who my opposite neighbor was. I did 
house opposite, which had been vacant all} not like to make inquiries. But, at last, Mrs. 
winter, found a tenant. The house was not } Day, my landlady, said, one day, at the table, 
exactly opposite, however, for it stood on a} incidentally, that the name of the people who 
side street, and fronted, therefore, at right } had taken the opposite house was Vaiden, and 
angles to my boarding-house. But the “second } that the young lady was the wife of the elderly 
story back,” which I occupied, overlooked its} gentleman. 
garden, and that is the main point in my story. You could have’ knocked me down with a 
I say “‘garden”’ advisedly, for, unlike most city } feather when I heard this intelligence, But I 
houses, the house opposite had a deep yard be- } rallied, after awhile, and asked, boldly, if Mrs. 
hind it, part of which was shut off by a trellis- Day was certain. ‘There is such a disparity 
work, and was full of flower-beds; and my first { in their ages,” I said, ‘‘it seems impossible.” 
knowledge that. the house was occupied at last, ; But she answered very positively, as landladies 
was the sight of a young lady, a very vision do, ‘‘that she had it from the best authority.” 
of beauty, who appeared, one morning, in a} My dream was broken. Once or twice after- 
charming, yet simple costume, rake in hand, | ward, I saw my opposite neighbor at her gar- 











to attend to these very beds. dening; but I always left my window when she 

I had always been passionately fond of} came out; and in a fortnight went out West, 
flowers. I watched her, accordingly, with } more to cure myself of this hopeless fancy, than 
deep interest as, day by day, she directed a } because I had anything todo in Chicago. When 
neighboring florist where to set out new plants. } I came back, in the fall, the opposite house was 
Afterward, she herself attended to the garden, } closed, and my neighbor gone. 


watering the flowers, night and morning, hoe- That very afternoon, walking down Broad- 
ing the earth when necessary, and carefully } way, I met an old college chum, Tom Birdsell. 
snipping off the dead wood. ‘“‘Why, bless me!” he cried, ‘we haven’t met 


She would have been beautiful in any dress, } for years. I’m just going to Delmonico’s to 
but in this pretty garden-costume she looked } dine. Join me, and we'll talk of old times, 
divine. Graceful and tall, womanly in all her} unless you’re married, aud must go home to 
movements, I had never seen her equal. At{dinner. Not married, eh?” he added, gayly. 
the end of a week, I thought of nothing but my } ‘‘ Lucky fellow! I’m not exactly married, but 
opposite neighbor. At the end of a fortnight } I’m engaged, and I want to make the most of 
I was hopelessly in love. my liberty. So gome along.” 

Sometimes, the notes of a piano were heard «Alice is a charming girl,’’ he said, getting 
from within the opposite house; and then a} confidential as the dinner progressed. “I’m 
voice rang out, so elastic, so sympathetic, so} going there this evening, and, by-the-by‘ why 
thoroughly cultivated, that I was ravished. } won’t you come, too, and give me your opinion™ 
Now the songs were gay; now they were sad; } of her? Lots of money, I can tell you. It’s 
but always the voice was superb, the execution } rather a romantic story: my engagement to 
perfect. Several times an elderly gentleman { her, I mean. Her father was,an old chum of 
came out into the garden: her father, no doubt. } my father, just as you and I are, but they 

I had often passed the house, but no name } hadn’t met for years. In fact, Alice’s papa 
was on the door; so I did not, as yet, even {-had lived at the West, and only came here last 
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spring, when he rented a house for six months, 
till he could look around and buy one for him- 
self. The two old fellows ran against each 
other accidentally in the street, were fright- 
fully glad, insisted on Alice and I meeting, 
and finally, planned a match between us. My 
charmer was a little distant, at first; but she’s 
coming round now; and though the wedding- 
day isn’t fixed, the marriage is to come off, the 
old folk sgy, some time next spring.” 

«‘ And do you love her?” 

“Oh! enough for all practical purposes. 
She’s lady-like, and cultivated, and pretty, 
and all that, and has lots of tin. It would be 
a pity to disappoint the old people, eh?” 

«¢ But you haven’t told me her name?” 

** Alice Vaiden. But, bless me, old fellow! 
what’s the matter?” 

‘‘Nothing, or only a sudden cramp.” 

‘“¢T forgot to show you her picture,” he said. 
‘Here it is, a very good one, too, though I 
must say it flatters her slightly: all porcelain 
pictures do.” 

I knew before I took the miniature in my 
hand that it was my opposite neighbor’s. And 
I had thought her married—oh, how blind! I 
turned aside, as if to throw the light more 
directly upon the picture; no one must see me 
while I looked upon her. How I had loved 
her I never knew till now. 

It was she, looking upon me with calm, soft 
eyes—eyes that might have been.my heaven! 

*¢ Well, it’s seven o’clock, and I am to be there 
at eight. It is pretty far up, and we had better 
be going. No excuses. Come along,” he said, 
as I drew back. 

I allowed myself to be led away. 

We reached the place, an elegant mansion, 
and were ushered into the drawing-room. 

“I’m very glad to meet you, my dear, young 
friend,” said Mr. Vaiden, on my being intro- 
duced to him. ‘I like your face, sir; and, by- 
the-way, it looks familiar. Still, I never heard 
your name before, I think.” 

Alice soon made her appearance. Stately 
and star-like she glided in, greeting her be- 
trothed with a careless gracefthat seemed more 
like friendship than love. 

I was introduced. As she gave me her hand 
a crimson flush shot over her face. 

“‘T thought you were alone,”’ she said, turn- 
ing to Tom; ‘‘but your friend is very welcome.”’ 

Tom was evidently very proud of her. He 
was himself Handsome, but superficial and 
selfish. I felt Bhat, though she might admire 
him for a time, such a woman as Alice Vaiden 
could never be happy as his wife. 





‘‘Hal, you are so fond of music, you must 
hear Miss Alice sing,’’ Tom said, directly. 

He led her to the piane, and motioning me 
to a seat near her, returned to resume his con- 
versation with Mr. Vaiden. 

‘‘Sing whatever you like best, please,” I 
said, as she turned to ask me as to my favorite. 
‘‘My sister used to sing to me before she was 
married; but of late I know but little of home, 
or home songs.” 

Softly she swept her white fingers over the 
keys, and then broke into a song full of feeling. 

‘‘T have heard you sing it before, Miss Vai- 
den,”’ I said, quite forgetting myself, when she 
stopped. 

‘*Ah!” she said; and again her face flushed 
crimson. 

‘‘This is not the first time,” I went on, “I 
have seen you, though you do not remember 
me. The house you occupied, last spring, was 
opposite my boarding-place. I remember your 
face well, and your songs cheered many a 
lonely evening for me.” 

“T have seen you at your window,” she re- 
plied, half shyly, in a soft, low voice, that made 
the blood quicken in my pulses, though why, I 
could hardly tell. 

“Sing something more, please,’ I said, 
directly. 

She chose a simple ballad, a sad one, and 
her voice seemed like the wail of a breken 
heart. When she had finished, she suddenly 
rose, and said, 

‘¢ Are you fond of flowers? We have some very 
fine ones in bloom now. Tom,” she added, 
‘‘won’t you come into the conservatory ?” 

Tom rose, giving her his arm as he did so. 
Mr. Vaiden and I followed. 

‘¢ Alice, dear,” said Tom, with an uncalled 
for show of affection, ‘‘give me a flower. A 
rose, say: I like roses best.” 

Alice broke some rose-sprays hastily, and 
presented them tohim. ‘You will not forget 
my friend?” he said, patronizingly. 

She paused by a camelia, which was crowned 
with rich, white blossoms, and plucking one 
just opened, she timidly: placed it in my hand. 

I understood her. She saw my love for her, 
and pitied me. I could not look up when I 
thanked her. Qh! could she but know what I 
knew—that the love I would give all I possessed 
to win was held so cheap by Tom. 

“‘T am almost afraid I have offended papa 
Vaiden,” said Tom, after we left. ‘The old 


idiot has gone to dabbling in stocks, and it’s 
plain to be seen that he isn’t inside the ring. 
It won’t take very long for him ‘to lose all he 
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has. But I’ll say no more on the subject. Are 
you going there on Tuesday night?” 

“They asked me, but I have not yet decided.” 

«Go, by all means,”’ he answered, carelessly. 
«They seem to like you; and old Vaiden doesn’t 
take to every one.” 

Tuesday evening found me at Mr. Vaiden’s. 
I had determined not to go; but I could not 
stay away. It was not a party, only an in- 
formal gathering, with music, dancing, and 
cheerful talk. 

It was exquisite pleasure to be near Alice, 
although I knew that she was lost to me, and 
that I must crush out the love I felt for her. 

‘«*Come and see us often,”’ said Mr. Vaiden, 
as I was leaving; ‘‘come at any and all times.” 

But I hesitated. I had noticed that Alice 
had shunned me all the evening, nor did she 
now join in this invitation. I stammered 
something, and left, resolving never to enter 
the house again. Tom was my friend; at least, 
I owed my introduction to him; and I would 
not be a traitor to him, even if I could. Never 
to see Alice again was the honorable course. 

Three days after I met Tom on the street. 

‘* Well, old Vaiden has done it at last!’’ he 
said, stopping;me. ‘‘Lost every cent, just as 
I knew he wuld! That sudden tumble in 
stocks yesterday did it.” 

«And Alice?” I eritd, breathlessly. 

“Oh! Alice has just written me a note, ask- 
ing to be released from the engagement, on 
account of her father’s failure. Which I did, 
of course,” he continued, with a laugh. 

«The heartless scoundrel!’’ I muttered be- 
tween my teeth, as I turned on my heel and } 
abruptly left him. ; 

An hour afterward, I was at Mr. Vaiden’s. 
The old,gentleman clasped my hand eagerly. 

“My dear boy, do you know ” he began. 

“T know all,” I cried, interrupting him; ‘and 
I came to see if I could help you.” 

““No, I have something left; and even if I 





a. 





had not, I am not go old but I could work for 
Alice.” 

«‘And Alice, Miss Vaiden, how does she bear 
it?” I stammered. 

‘‘ Like a heroine. But she has had more than 
this to bear i 

“I know it. The viilain! May I—I won- 
der—would it be asking too much,’’ I blurted 
out, desperately, ‘‘if I might see her?” 

‘Of course, my dear boy,” he said, but with 
some surprise. ‘She is in the conservatory.” 

I flew to her side. She was sitting, listlessly 
dipping the fingers of one hand in the water of 
the fountain, while she leaned her head pen- 
sively on the other. At the sound of footsteps 
she looked up, and rose in confusion, crimson- 
ing all over face and neck. 

“‘ Alice, darling!” I cried, excitedly. 
are free now, and I can speak. I do not dare 
to hope. ButTIlove you! Oh! give me but a 
chance to show that I, at least, am honest and 
true! Ever since I used to see you gardening, 
ever since I heard you sing, last spring, I have 
loved you és 

She had sunk, breathless, into her seat again. 
Her bosom was heaving convulsively. Her face, 
one moment was pale, and then was dyed with 
blushes. All at once a great hope leaped up in 





“You 





-—- 


my heart, and I stopped in my passionate, : 


almost incoherent address. 

“Can it be?” I said, seizing her hand, and 
speaking in a whisper. ‘Oh, Alice! do not 
play with me. Is it possible you may learn to 
love me?” : “ 

She returned the pressure of my hand, ever 
so faintly, and murmured, as her head fell on 
my arm, 

‘I’m afraid I have learned it a:ready.” 

And then I heard, in broken sentences, in 
answer to my eager questions, that she had 
long loved me; but that when she found out the 
truth, she was engaged to another, and honor 
kept her silent, as it had kept me. 
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Come, take a seat upon my knee, 
And sing a merrie song to-night; 
One full of ringing melody, 
"Twill make the passing hours bright; 
And let your arms around me twine, 
My gentle child-wife, Geraldine! 


Before I found you, little one, 
I never knew affection’s tone ; 
A dxeary world without a sun, 





A bark upon the sea alone, 
Was like to me; but now divine 
Is life with you, sweet Geraldine! 


Then take a seat upon my knee, 
And wake for me a joyous ; 
Seraphic eyes alone shall 4 
Our merry moments glide @long, 
Here in this little cot of mine— 
A Heaven below, my Geraldine! . 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Nor a Maltese dog, nor a Maltese scarf, but 
a Maltese fan! I call it a Maltese fan, not be- 
cause I know of any peculiar kind of fan which 
owns that name; but because Charley Living- 
ston bought the article in Malta, that best 
abused of cities, one day when we were wait- 
ing for a steamer which saw fit to be behind 
her time. An idle, pleasant, sunny day, which 
left the whole party with a different impression 
ef Malta from the usual one; for most people 
feel bound to talk against it, since Lord Byron 
cursed it so heartily in rather lame verse. 

Charley Livingston bought the fan, and gave 
it to Cora Van Brock, the greatest coquette 
within half a dozen of the adjacent kingdoms, 
and bright enough to perform thoroughly the 
mission of a beauty and flirt—that of torment- 

Ying to the verge of frenzy any unfortunate male 
who might fall within the orbit of her fascina- 
tions. 

That Charley was hard hit, we all knew, and 
I think Cora herself was in deadly earnest, at 
least for that day; for she put by her worldli- 
ness and her chill common sense, and lived her 
idyl to its full, regardless of after pain for her- 
self or him. 

"We found the fan in an old curiosity shop, 
kept by the quaintest, most withered-looking 
Jew, with a beard like Mohammed, who spoke 
a polyglot of languages, and was so depre- 
catory and meek, that it was quite a pleasure 
to be cheated by him, as each was inturn. He 
produced the tan from a sort of wooden casket, 
that might have been carved centuries ago by 
some fanciful monk, to hold his illuminated 
missal; for on one side was depicted Jacob and 
his family in their chariots, probably on the 
road to Egypt; on the other side, the Blessed 
Virgin, with the angel holding before her the 
bunch of lilies, whereby, according to the an- 
cient legend, she was warned of her approach- 
ing death. The ends had figures of saints in 
relief, and the top was decorated with a figure 
of the wounded traveler, watched over by the 

Good Samaritan. The carving really was won- 
‘ derful, and Livingston pounced upon the box 
at once. It contained all sorts of odd curiosi- 
ties and ornaments; among them the fan, which 
Charley bestowed on Miss Van Brock It was 


a marvelous bit of workmanship, of ebony, 


2 





carved so finely that it looked like lace, the 
sticks quaintly inlaid with coral and mother- 
of-pearl, ending in a twisted snake of coral, 
and gems that served as a bracelet. 

He gave it to her, and I, bending over the 
box, which they had called me to examine, 
heard him whisper, 

‘“‘No matter what comes after—if it were 
possible that we should be separated for years 
—any time that you will carry the fan, I shall 
know you remember this day, and wish me to 
remember it.” 

She was all woman at that moment. Seldom 
since that day, I think, has any mortal seen on 
Cora Van Brock’s face the expression which 
softened and elevated it then. 

“IT shall never forget,” she answered; 
“never!” 

It struck me that it was time for me to be 
discreet and move away; and I was doing it 
with my usual amiability, when it was ren- 
dered unnecessary by the approach of Cora’s 
old aunt, the Dragon, as she was familiarly 
called among her niece’s friends, though she 
was happily unconscious of it, and wrote her- 
self, with great dignity, Mrs. Schuyler De 
Lancy Vander Schoven, and was as woodenly 
obstinate an old woman as ever traced her 
lineage back to Amsterdam. 

She had fortunately been confined to her 
room all the morning with a headache; she 
said a nervous one; but as I had seen her feed 
like an ogress at supper the night before, I 
grinned incredulity, and thereby caused her 
to hate me more heartily than ever, which was 
not necessary. She had come out of the house 
for a walk, with her maid and her pug dog, 
that was afflicted with a chronic snarl, and a 
stumpy tail like a peg to lift him by, and had 
scented us. out in the old curiosity shop, and 
as soon as she found what was going on in- 
sisted upon returning home. 

“T feel very unwell, Cora; very unwell,” 
said she, with that reproachful severity elderly 
women so often exhibit when speaking of their 
ailments, as if they had been caused by the 
person to whom the complaint chances to be 
made. 

“‘T wonder at your coming out then, aunt,’’ 
returned Miss Van Brock, with a cruel lack of 
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sympathy, for she was in a mood to be senti- 
mental and romantic, and did not wish to be 
brought back to reality and common sense by 
any old, crooked fairy of a godmother. 

«J thought the air might do me good,” snap- 
ped the dragon; ‘cand I was tired of staying 
alone—I have been alone all day.” 

«Most people like it when they are suffer- 
ing from dyspeptic headache,” said Charley, 
sweetly. 

‘Never had anything of‘the sort in my life,” 
she snapped back; ‘‘never!” The Schuylers 
are famous for sound stomachs; and the De 
Lancys might be made of oak.” 

“TI don’t see exactly how you could inherit 
the peculiarity from them,” observed Cora, 
wickedly; for it was the old cat’s first husband 
who had been a De Lancy—she had killed off 
two unfortunates; her last husband had died 
in a fit after three months of the martyrdom, 
and I always thought he held his breath, choos- 
ing strangulation to a longer endurance of his 
mate’s companionship. 

“IT must say,” returned the dragon, plain- 
tively, ‘‘1 think the ills and pains of her nearest 
relative a very poor subject for a young girl to 
exercise her wit upon.” 

‘““We had better go back to the hotel,” said 
Cora, resignedly; for she knew that when her 
aunt tried the plaintive ‘‘dodge,” she would be 
utterly unendurable. 

At that stage of the quarrel, I sacrificed my- 
self: became a burnt-offering, so to speak, on 
the altar of friendship. I began to talk to the 
eld woman about her family: she would hold 
forth on that subject by the hour. Finally, 
she took my arm to walk back to the inn, the 
patient maid and the pug dog following; and I 
lost her the way, and so harrowed up her soul 
generally, that when she did reach the house, 
she had to go instantly to bed, and we were 
free from her for the rest of the evening. 

I think it was an evening to be remembered 
by several members of the party—we were nine 
in all—but to none had it so deep a meaning 
as to the pair whose little story I set out to tell 
you. What a moon that was which shed its 
soft, white light over the murmuring sea! How 
the voice of the waves, and the low whisper of 
the wind, added to the magic of the scene! 
What a dreamy, unsubstantial, enchanting time 
altogether! Ah! it was one of those nights 
that come to us occasionally, as we pass through 
our youth, something set apart entirely from 
the past and the future, complete in itself, and 
so beautiful, that, no matter what pain may 
follow in its wake, no after memories can 





ever dim its recollection, or make it less beau- 
tiful! 

And sitting by the sea, Charley Livingston 
told Cora of his love; and she listened; warn- 
ing him sometimes that the hour was not real, 
but still listening, so softened and gentle, that 
he could not believe she meant to be ruled by 
the doctrines of cold, worldly wisdom, which 
she occasionally remembered to revive for his 
benefit. 

Of course, I heard the story long after, word 
for word. There are conversations which men 
never forget; years may pass, other loves and 
other hates may come; but not a syllable of 
speeches, forgotten in these special colloquies, 
can be forgotten. 

Cora Van Brock and her aunt had been wan- 
dering about Europe for a year. The last win- 
ter they had spent in Rome, the spring in 
Florence; and the old dragon. had ‘‘assisted”’ 
at several marriages, wherein American girls 
gained titles as long and romantic as any you 
can find in a sentimental novel. She was now 
beset with the idea of buying one for Cora; 
and Cora, though she owned a host of good 
qualities, had been her pupil too many years 
not to have acquired any amount of false ideas 
and theories. 

She had gone through a couple of years of 
belle-hood in New York, and her heart had 
never once been touched, and she had sagely 
decided that it never could be seriously; and 
three years of rush and excitement had worn 
out even the freshness of feeling which made 
ephemeral fancies possible to her. It was 
during the spring, in Florence, that she met 
Charley Livingston for the first time. Inspite 
of his Knickerbocker blood, he knew little of 
America beyond the recollections of his ehild- 
hood; his widowed mother having had, for the 
last fifteen years, an idea that she could not 
live out of Italy—not on account of her soul+ 
yearnings, or any of the poetical reasons which 
make young ladies sigh for that land of ro- 
mance—it was simply her stomach, and her 
bronchial tubes, and other physical unpleasant- 
nesses, which influenced her. 

My Charles was only twenty-three. He con- 
sidered that a vast age, and so did I at the 
time. I have seen cause since to alter my 
opinion somewhat; but no matter how long I 
have had to do it in, I wish people would re- 
member that story-tellers are like the in- 
habitants of enchanted castles in fairy-tales, 
always young. 

Charles had inherited from his father a 
handsome face, and a good deal of sparkling 
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talent; but the fortune with which the paternal 
began life had diminished greatly, though it 
was still a fair competency for a man accus- 
tomed to Continental life. 

The old dragon was so engrossed by her 
dreams of titled grandeur for her niece, and 
had such perfect faith in Cora’s.working hand- 
in-hand with her to attain that desirable end, 
that she paid very little attention to what went 
on where Livingston was concerned. If he 
chose, like a silly moth, to scorch his wings in 
the flame, that was solely his affair. I am 
not sure that Cora herself did not think so at 
first. But Charley was sufficiently superior to 
ordinary men to make flirting with him rather 
dangerous work for any woman—and so the 
calculating young lady found it before she was 
through. 

She had found it so already, and meant to 
get away from his society; but one thing and 
another had prevented it; whether fate, or 
Master Charley’s management, I am not quite 
certain. This Mediterranean tripthe olddragon 
had consented to, or rather been eager for, 
because an old French marchioness and her 
nephew, heir to a long title, a tumble-down 
chateau, and a great many debts, were to be 
of the party. But destiny was cruel to the 
dragon. At the last moment, after we were 
actually on the steamer, news came that the 
elderly French lady was ill, and monsieur, her 
nephew, like a dutiful young man, remained 
with her. I wondered if he would have been 
so attentive if the little, dried-up marquise, 
with curls like a poodle-dog, had been poor, 
instead of the possessor of very respectable 
rentes; but you see, in those days, I was young, 
and thought it poetical to do the misanthrope. 

But if the small Frenchman was not of the 
party, Charley Livingston was, to the dragon’s 
surprise; and I thought it a very tidy bit of 
retribution, that it chanced to be Charley him- 
self, who was the bearer of the courteous note, 
the young marquis wrote. He announced him- 
self desole, abime, etc.; and the bow with which 
Charley placed the scented, coroneted billet in 
the dragon’s claw, was as pretty a high-comedy 
point, as one could wish to see. 

The poor dragon, however, had little leisure 
even for rage, for she speedily became the prey 
of sea-sickness—and a wretched old dragon 
she was. Her state-room was next to mine, 
and I could hear her groaning and gulping at 
all hours of the night. 

And here we were at Malta; and Charley 
Livingston arrived at the culmination of his+ 





audacity, put all his devotion and love into 


passionate speech, and made Cora’s heart 
quiver, and her reason feel what a silly crea- 
ture she had been, to play with fire, and burn 
her fingers so severely. 

‘It cannot be, Charley—you know it cannot; 
it is just madness, and there is the end of it,” 
she said. 

“I don’t know it, Cora; you don’t believe it, 
either. I am sure now that you care for me!” 

‘‘T am sure that you are very impertinent.” 

‘Don’t play with me, Cora; it is too late for 
that! This pleasant trip is over, we have to 
separate now, for I am obliged to go back to 
America, for a time.” 

‘‘T am sure the voyage will do you a world 
of good. What a pity you are never sea-sick!”’ 

He felt himself growing angry, but he would 
not give way to the passion, lest he should lose 
the little advantage he had gained. 

‘‘T shall return as soon as possible,” he con- 
tinued. 

“You ought, on your mother’s account,” 
she answered. 

‘And I want you to say that you will be glad 


‘to see me.” 


‘‘Of course I shall—if we happen to meet.” 

‘‘Happen to meet?” he repeated. 

‘‘That was what I said; please, don’t repeat 
my words, they are not precise enough for me 
to wish to hear them twice.”’ 

I have no doubt she suffered in acting the 
part she was forcing herself to act; but that 
only made her more cruel and hard. She 
meant to end matters here. She saw already 
the danger there was from her own weakness, 
and she was determined that her heart should 
not be the means of making her false to her 
worldly theories. 

‘Of course, we shall meet,” he added; “‘you 
know that I will come to you, at once.” 

“It is not a matter of course at all; you will 
hurry on to Italy to see your mother; and I 
certainly have no intention of burying myself, 


-for another winter, in any of those modern 


Pompeiis.”’ 

‘Are you trying to make me angry, Cora?” 

‘‘What anidea! I am simply making a state- 
ment of facts—clearly as a prime minister 
could do.” 

Of course, he grew vexed, then they quar- 
reled; and she was sufficiently softened, for the 
moment, to give him renewed hope; then her 
work was all to do over again. There can be 
nothing original, or new, in a quarrel between 
two lovers, from whatever cause arising; so I 
may spare you further repetition of what they 
said. 
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But they parted then, Charles Livingston 
went away to America, and Cora followed the 
old dragon up to Paris, and spent the winter 
there; and when spring came, they went over 
to London. Livingston kept his word. He 
had sworn, that night, not to intrude upon her, 
and, unless some-nutual acquaintance chanced 
to utter his name, Cora Van Brock never heard 
it spoken. 

Before the summer was over, the dragon had 
won for her niece the position she coveted. 
Cora became the wife of Sir Henry Dacre, Bart. 
“Only a baronet,”’ scornfully said the relatives 
of young Yankees, who had wedded French 
marquises and German dukes. ‘Worth all 
their trumpery titles put together,” pronounced 
the dragon, and was triumphant. She paid 
down the dowry, that was to be Cora’s, accord- 
ing to her uncle’s will, if she married to please 
her aunt—seventy thousand pounds. I reckon 
this amount in English money, because that 
was what Sir Henry Dacre, Bart., did. . 

The dragon only lived three months after 
that happy wedding morning: her earthly 
work was done; and she departed to her own 
place, as each of us shail in turn, wherever it 
may be. The chief consolation she found in 
her illness, during which she suffered great 
pain, was to look at Cora’s visiting-cards, with 
Lady Dacre engraved thereupon, and to sort 
the ornaments of her dressing-case, decorated 
with the baronet’s crest. I believe Cora was 
very good to her, and very attentive; and 
though her troubles had already begun, she 
kept them to herself; and the old woman died 
in peace. Her mind wandered during her last 
hours; she seemed to think herself one of the 
dead-and-gone Lady Dacres, and was par- 
ticular about having the family coat-of-arms 
emblazoned on her coffin, and her winding- 
sheet, too. 

‘‘There’s no knowing,” said the old woman 
frowning and moaning, ‘how far these modern 
enormities may extend, and I want to. be pre- 
pared.” . 

Then she revived for a little, and complained 
of being slowly driven out into the cold and 
dark. Though she recognized the people about 
her, she could not free herself from that delu- 
sion, and begged them piteously not to let her 
be forced away. 

‘‘Hold me fast!” she said, over and over, to 
Cora; “hold me fast! I can’t go there! I 
won’t go there!” 

‘You are safe here, on the bed,’ Cora 
would answer. ‘See, I am holding your hand.” 
“Yes, yes; but there’s something behind the 





curtains, pushing me away. I can’t see them, 
but they’re there! There’s a dark road—oh! 
how narrow it is, and so cold—so cold! I’m 
freezing, Cora, I’m freezing!” 

Her voice grew fainter, her struggles ceased; 
but still she murmured brokenly about the dark 
and the narrow way, ‘‘so cold—oh, so cold!’’ 
The voice was silent at last! The wrinkled 
form lay stretched upon the bed, never to move 
again; and the time was gone by when human 
lips had any right even to speak of the follies 
and mistakes of her past life. As for the 
future, that was in God’s hands; and though 
her sins may appear abhorrent to your nature 
and mine, it does not follow that they were any 
worse than ours. Bury her. Let her rest! 

Sir Henry Dacre was away from home when 
Mrs. Vander Schoven died. He was in Paris, 
where, indeed, the baronet saw fit to make his 
residence altogether; and Cora learned that 
England was not likely to be a pleasant rest- 
ing-place for him, at any time tocome. She 
learned a good many other things in regard to 
him; she saw for herself that he was utterly 


‘brutal and degraded; and after the first few 


weeks of marriage, he did not even make the 
pretence of concealing his vices from her. Cer- 
tain dubious transactions on the turf had 
stamped his reputation indelibly, as far as 
England was concerned; and when he and 
Cora chanced, one day, to meet a noble kins- 
man of his, the noble kinsman passed the 
baronet without so much as a sign of saluta- 
tion. 

Four years passed. I was in Berlin, and 
found Lady Dacre living there. She had been 
a widow nearly two years. I learned from 
those familiar with the history of her married 
life, that it would be difficult to imagine a 
worse purgatory than that she had endured, 
while it lasted. There was no outrage which 
she escaped, scarcely any conceivable shame 
that was spared her. But, at last, the baronet 
died. Lady Dacre had her title, and a very 
small income from some American property, 
which she inherited too short a time before 
her husband’s death for him to waste it. She 
could manage to live in tolerable comfort there, 
on her narrow means, and was free now to 
enjoy the life she had chosen for herself, if 
any faculty of enjoyment was left. 

She was twenty-four years old at this time, 
and handsome still, though she looked older 
than her age, and all the youth and animation 
had gone out of her face. A relative of her 
husband’s was ambassador there, and was very 
kind to her; so that she had society, if she 
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wished it; but with neither fortune, nor spirits 
to make it particularly agreeable, to a woman 
of her disposition at least. 

I saw her often, and we became quite confi- 
dential; and it was I who told her the news 
that came across seas, concerning Charley 
Livingston. Charley had never been back to 
Europe. His mother had died suddenly, and 
he had sensibly gone into business, and in 
some of the mysterious ways in which New 
Yorkers do such things, had grown rich. I 
heard this, for he used to write to me at times. 
I knew he had not forgotten his old love, or its 
pain, either. But, for a year past, I had been 
in the East, and had gained no tidings of him. 
Soon after I got to Berlin, I saw, in a news- 
paper, that he accepted a diplomatic appoint- 
ment to the Prussian court, and was coming 
over at once. 

I told Lady Dacre. She received the news 
very quietly, having reached that stage of ele- 
gant breeding, which, I am informed, is the 
highest mortal can attain, where nothing 
startles one into pleasure or surprise. But 
under all her fine manners, Lady Dacre was 
moved, and I saw it. From that day she used 
to talk to me about the past. She spoke 
frankly of her mistakes and her weakness; 
her whole face changed; life came back to her 
face, and her eyes grew softened; and I knew 
that she was living over the old dream, and 
nourishing a new hope for the future, which 
had looked so cold and dead. 

I waited and wondered. It did look like 
Fate’s work, bringing\those two together, after 
a separation that had been worse than the part- 
ings death makes. How would Charley act? I 
could form no theory whatever. Whether he 
loved her sufficiently to forgive the wrong she 
had done him and overlook it; whether he 
would be hard and unforgiving, I could not 
decide. But I was confident that, in her own 
mind, Lady Dacre had no doubt. She believed 
that, whatever his anger or- resentment had 
been, her old power over him would easily be 
restored, when he was once more brought 
within the spell of her influence. I thought 
it quite possible, but could come to no decision. 

Some weeks after, I was a’ a reception 
given by an American, and Lady Dacre was 
there. As I entered, and was making my best 
bow to my hostess, the latter whispered, 

‘“‘Charles Livingston arrived this afternoon. 
My husband made him promise to come to- 
night. So unfortunate that Lady Dacre is 
here!” 

She evidently had more to say, but I was in 





too great a hurry to wait for it. I rushed off 
to Lady Dacre and told her the news, thinking 
it a little malicious of our hostess not to have 
warned her, as she knew the whole story ag 
well as I did. But when I reached her side, 
I knew, without speaking a word, that Lady 
Dacre had learned who was expected. 

She was looking very handsome, that night, 
plainly dressed in white, and in her hand she 
carried the fan Charley Livingston had given 
her, years before, in Malta. 

She said, almost immediately, 

“Did you know he was in Berlin—is coming 
here?” 

‘“‘Mrs. Lorsing has just told me,’’ I an- 
swered, 

‘She has said nothing to me. My maid saw 
him in the street, as he was talking to Lorsing, 
and heard him promise to come.”’ 

I remembered the words which had passed 
between the pair, when that fan was given and 
accepted; but Lady Dacre did not know that I 
had heard them, so she fluttered it slowly in 
my face, with beautiful unconsciousness. She 
kept me by her, trying to talk, so to appear as 
usual. 

I did my little best, but it was hard work for 
both; and I could see her eyes turning con- 
stantly toward the outer-saloon, where Mrs. 
Lorsing was receiving her guests. 

For a time there was a crowd in the door- 
way, and we could not see who entered: it 
divided, and I beheld Charley Livingston mak- 
ing his way through it. He was older, and 
altered, as was natural; but handsomer than 
ever; the same Charley still, that was evident. 
I quite forgot my good-breeding, and started 
forward with an audible exclamation. He saw 
me, and rushed up. ‘Another old friend here,” 
Isaid. He turned, and saw Lady Dacre. She 
was leaning back in her chair, perfectly quiet, 
but very pale: in her beautiful hand slowly 
fluttered the Maltese fan. I would have let 
Charley go up alone, but he kept my hand fast 
in his arm, and we walked toward her. Another 
instant and he was bowing over the slender 
fingers she extended to him, with no expression 
in his face but that of extreme pleasure and 
friendliness. 

‘“‘This is like old times,” he said, ‘“‘meeting 
you two here; and to think I didn’t know either 
of you were in this part of the world.” 

‘“«Didn’t know it?” I repeated. I had thought, 
from the first, that he had accepted the position 
because he knew Lady Dacre lived there; I 
know she had thought so, too. 

“No,” he answered; ‘but it is a great, great 
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pleasure to me, Lady Dacre. I am sure you 
know that.” 

In spite of her training and her fine manners, 
the color came into Lady Dacre’s cheeks, and 
her eyes sunk almost timidly under his. I 
began to think that I had better get out of the 
way, when Charley added, 

“TIT must bring my wife and present her 
io you; she feels as if she knew you both 
already.” 

“Your wife?” This from me, in a shrill 
tenor, several octaves too high for true ele- 





gance. 

Lady Dacre sat silent; but the hand, that 
held the fluttering fan, dropped slowly into 
her lap. 

“Yes,” continued unconscious Charley, ‘I 
was married just before I sailed. Wait till I 
bring my wife—I’ll tell you all about it then.” 

He started off. I stood silent. Lady Dacre 
did not speak either. The hand that held the } 
Maltese fan shook slightly. I heard the inlaid 
sticks creak ominously under the pressure of } 
her fingers. I wanted to say something, to } 
get away, but I could do nothing. 

Back Charley came. Leaning on his arm 
was a pretty, bright, sensible-looking girl, 
exquisitely dressed, and Charley presented her } 
to Lady Dacre as his wife. I was named in } 
turn; and thus we four stood, face to face, in } 

} 
¢ 


; 
; 





; 
} 


one of those odd chances of life that make such 
pretty points in novels, and such telling tab- 
leaux on the stage, but are so very uncom- 
fortable to live through. 

While I was conscious of looking more like 
a christianized chimpanzee than anything else, 


I saw Lady Dacre draw the pretty bride down 
to the sofa, heard her say charming things in 
a charming way, and with an air of interest, 
faithful to her elegant manners and her woman’s 
tact to the last. 

Charley began to talk to me. In the midst 
of his happy rattle—and that he was happy it 
needed only one look in his face to be certain— 
J heard his wife say, 

“Oh, Lady Dacre! you have broken your 
pretty fan!”’ 

Charley turned. He had not noticed or re- 
membered the fan, when he was first talking 
to her; he did not see it now, for Lady Dacre, 
with one quick movement, broke the slender 
chain which bound it to her wrist, and hid the 
broken toy in the folds of her dress. 

“Tt is no matter,” she said; ‘an old thing 
my maid gave me without my noticing.”’ 

She rose from her seat, held the bride’s 
hands, and added, 

‘‘Now I must run away. I am engaged at 
my cousin’s, Lord Ponsonby. I would look in 
here for a moment, because I was told that I 
should meet my old friend, Mr. Livingston. I 
hope I have met a new one, too, in his wife.” 

A few pretty words from the happy young 
bride, a cordial confirmation from Charley, 
then Lady Dacre took my arm, and I led her 
away down the crowded saloons. 

Certainly, no great actress ever performed 
her most telling part more effectively than she. 
But, even in my thoughts, I respected her pride 
too much to presume to-pity her. Whatever 
her pain was, she could bear it, I knew, if she 
believed her secret safe and unsuspected. 


BESIDE THE SEA. 


BY CLARE 


NCE MAY. 


I stanD beside the moaning sea, 
This dreamy Autumn day, 
To muse awhile in solitude, 
And cast life’s cares away ; 
I gaze upon the distant ships, 
The sea-gulls circling flight ; 
While over sense and soul there steals 
A calm, a sweet delight. 


Afar I hear mysterious sounds— 
Old Ogean’s endless roar; 

While at my feet the wavelets break 
With music on the shore; 

And overhead the arching blue, 
Iilumed with golden light, 

Bends lovingly, and tips the waves 
With colors warm and bright. 


I note the wide, outstretching sea— 
The immensity of space ; 

The unfathomed waves, the realms above, 
That man can never trace; 

And in my soul I feel the power 
Of Him who placed them there ; 

Who swells these waves upon the strand, 
And made this scene so fair! 


Beside the sea! Oh! here'T feel 
How vain has been my life! 

How vain are all ambition’s dreams, 
And all this care and strife. 

Here nobler aims steal o’er the soul, 
To seek that distant shore 

Across life’s dark, tempestuous sea, 
Where toil and pain are o’er. , 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 137. 


CHAPTER IX. 

‘“‘Rosamonb!”’ And whispering the name, 
Walton Percival laid his hand upon his cousin’s 
arm and bent toward her, trying to determine, 
in the dim light, whether her face was hidden 
from him in sport, or fright, or whether this 
were, indeed, herself. The human touch, the 
human voice, aroused the girl from the panic- 
fit into which she had fallen, and suddenly 
clinging to her cousin’s arm, she whispered, 

‘Oh, Walton! I have seen 

‘What? In God’s name!”’ he cried, infected 
by her terror, ‘‘not the lady who looks like 
you?” 

. “No—and I never saw any one that looked 
like him—but I am sure he was not like one 
ous.” . . 

“The man who looked out of the third-story 
window this morning,’ said Walton, thought- 
fully, to himself, partially recovering his self- 
control. 

“Let us go and sit down in the window,” 
said Rosamond, falteringly, ‘I feel a little 
faint.” 

‘‘Lean upon my arm! Poor child! it is too 
much for you, and I ought not to have asked 
it; but I thought it must be you for whom the 
appearance, so like you, was intended, and 
I fancied you very strong and brave in such 
matters.”’ 

«So I am, or so I will be,” said Rosamond, 
recovering herself with an effort; and without 
aid she walked along the gallery to the stairs, 
and descended to the oriel-window, followed 
by Walton, who seated himself at a little dis- 
tance. 

At the same moment the low sound of a key 
turning in the lock was heard, and the door of 
the housekeeper’s room swung softly open, and 
Mrs. Nancy appeared upon the threshold, stoop- 
ing a little forward, and eagerly scanning the 
corridor and galleries, while the dim light from 
within the room threw forward her wierd figure, 
and extraordinary head, with an effect scarcely 
less startling than that of the supernatural ap- 
pearances which had preceded it. 

‘She has heard our footsteps, or voices, and 
is looking for them,” softly whispered Walton 


in Rosamond’s ear; but, cautious as was the 
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whisper, it seemed to reach the ears of the old 
woman, who immediately advanced down the 
gallery toward the stair-case. 

‘‘She will find us here—and what will she 
think?’’ said Rosamond to herself. But sud- 
denly between her eyes and the figure of the 
old woman, creeping stealthily down the gal- 
lery, appeared two other figures, standing at 
the head of the stairs for a moment, and then 
moving slowly toward the housekeeper, who, 
seeing them, stopped short, and clenching both 
her fists, shook them in angry defiance toward 
the figures, who steadily advanced until, almost 
reaching her, the woman paused, and the man, 
holding up his right hand with a gesture of 
menace and command, strode one step nearer, 
as if about to touch the old woman, who, with- 
standing him no longer, retreated step by step 
backward, closely followed by her strange pur- 
suer, until gaining her own room, she rushed 
into it, and closed and locked the door. Then 
the male figure rejoining his companion, the 
two retraced their steps, glided along the gal- 
lery,.and down the stairs, until reaching the 
level of the recessed window, where the cousins 
sat, they paused, and fixed their mournful and 
wistful eyes upon them. 

Rosamond, creeping closer to her cousin’s 
side, clung to his arm, and from that shelter 
examined, with shrinking curiosity, the ap- 
pearance of the woman whom Walton had 
thought to resemble her so closely; and as she 
did so, found herself oppressed with the same 
sort of incredulous horror one might feel in 
suddenly’encountering himself face to face— 
a horror ascribed by the Germans to their 
doppel-gangers, or persons afflicted with a sccond 
visible self, who accompanies or meets them at 
every turn, until the sufferer sinks at last be- 
neath the unnatural life forced upon him. 

Thus, in a measure, felt Rosamond Thorne, 
in scrutinizing a figure, a face so precisely her 
own, that it seemed to her as if the wasting 
and consuming sorrow, the terrible longing 
and questioning of that face must also be hers; 
and as she looked her heart sunk within her, 
with a sense of desolation such as never before 
had fallen upon her happy life. From this, 
her own most woeful image, Rosamond looked 
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at the male figure, whose stern, dark eyes were 
bent upon her own with an expression of min- 
gled entreaty and command, so intense as to 
acquire an actually fearful power. Beneath 
that gaze Rosamond’s eyes fell, and shrinking 
nearer to her cousin, she whispered, 

«‘What is it they want? They are trying to 
ask something of us.” : 

Walton did not reply; but, as if in answer to 
her question, the spectral Rosamond extended 
her clasped hands, with an imploring gesture ; 
and then both figures turned and glided up the 
stairs, the man waving his hand, as if sum- 
moning them to follow. 

«Let us go!” whispered Walton; and firmly 
clasping his hand, Rosamond suffered him to 
lead her up the stairs, and along the gallery, 
down which the spectres were gliding with 
the peculiar movement they always exhibited. 
At the entrance of the side corridor the figures 
paused, as if to make sure that they were fol- 
lowed, and then turned down it. Walton Per- 
cival and Rosamond quickened their footsteps, 
and reaching the corridor a moment later, saw 
the two standing at the remote end of the pas- 
sage, beside the baize-door. 

“This is just the way she led me, last night,” 
whispered Percival; but Rosamond could not 
reply, and they passed quickly down the cor- 
ridor. Arrived at the door, they missed their 
guides, but found them upon the other side, 
where they stood hand-in-hand, their wistful 
eyes turned upon the young people for a mo- 
ment, then moved slowly toward the corner of 
the chamber, from which descended the stairs 
mentioned as conducting to the kitchen and 
offices, and there disappeared, how neither of 
the spectators could determine. 

‘««They are gone,’’ whispered Rose, with a 
gasp of relief, as the faint luminous aureola 
enveloping the two figures faded slowly away. 

*¢ Yes—but where, or how? I cannot under- 
stand this at all!’ he exclaimed. ‘I do not be- 
lieve in supernatural appearances, yet what 
else are they? What have we seen, Rose?” 

“Spirits of the departed,” said Rosamond, 
in a whisper of awe; ‘‘and they have work for 
me to do—for me especially. They have come 
to call me to do it. But, oh, Walton! how can 
I connect myself with phantoms? How can I 
understand, or how can I endure to see and 
meet them?” And Rosamond, clinging closer 
to her cousin’s arm, suffered him to lead her 
back into the corridor, almost without con- 
sciousness of what she was about. At the door 
of her chamber Walton paused, and holding 
her hand in his, said kindly, 





“‘T cannot answer these questions now, dear; 
but they shall be answered sooner or later. I 
have a theory, but I cannot keep you here 
longer. Go and get some rest, and to-morrow 
we will speak of it, again.” 

*«Good-night, then, Walton.” 

“‘Good-night, dear child.” 

And with a cordial pressure of the hand, 
they parted, she creeping as softly as possible 
into her own room and quietly undressing her- 
self; while Delia, watching her from beneath 
her almost closed eyelids, said to herself, over 
and over, ‘‘She has been to meet Walton! She 
has been to meet Walton!” 

But when Rosamond, softly lying down be- 
side her, said, ‘‘ Delia!” the dark-fringed eye- 
lids closed tightly, and the watcher became, 
to all appearance, a profound sleeper, so that 
Rosamond, after a moment’s scrutiny, laid her 
innocent head upon its pillow, with a sigh of 
relief, and thanked heaven that she was once 
more in safety. Five minutes more, and she 
was sound asleep; and then it was Delia’s turn 
to quietly rise, and with white, naked feet, and 
flowing, ghost-like draperies, to pace the cham- 
ber up and down through the faint starlight, 
and the heavy shadow, until far in the east 
broke the first gray of dawn. 

Walton, meanwhile, having seen Rosamond 
in safety, went to his own room, and procured 
a light, and a stout hunting-knife, with a short, 
double-edged blade. He was about to put his 
theory to the test. Returning to the unfinished 
chamber, he softly closed the door, and hold- 
ing the lamp above his head, deliberately sur- 
veyed the whole place, but especially the 
corner where the two apparently spectral 
figures had disappeared. 

“That is rather an odd arrangement,” re- 
marked he, aloud, as he noted the construction 
of the stair-case occupying this corner: and, 
to tell the truth, it was a very odd arrange- 
ment. The stairs descended from about the 
middle of the side of the chamber, and ran 
toward the body of the house, the unfinished 
room being the first in a wing added to this 
side of the main building. Standing at the 
top of the stair-case, Walton perecived that the 
ceiling was carried down in a line parallel to 
that of the stairs, arguing another stair-case 
above, ascending to the third story; and yet, 
in the room where he stood, a smooth wall, 
built of lath and plaster, extended along the 
side of the stair-case quite back of the parti- 
tion-wall. This wall was hung, too, with an old- 
fashioned paper, and both had evidently been 
there for years, precisely as they now stood. 
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««The upper stair-case should start from this 
point, and here is nothing but a dead wall,” 
said Percival, impatiently, as he tapped the 
wall with the handle of his knife. To his 
horror, an answering tap replied to him from 
the other side of the wall. 

««T will see what it is, at any rate,” muttered 
the young man; and with his knife, he care- 
fully detached a small piece of the plaster, and 
cut away a section of the lath which appeared 
beneath. A hole, large enough to admit a hand 
holding a lamp, was soon carved out, and the 
workman was carefully paring away some 
rough projections, preparatory to thrusting 
the lamp through it, when his knife was sud- 
denly twisted from his hand, and fell with a 
loud clash to the floor within. Instinctively 
Percival stooped and put his eyes to the aper- 
ture, although he could have seen nothing in 
the darkness, even could he have got his head 
through; but no sooner had his face arrived 
opposite the breach, than a hand, armed 
with crooked, skeleton-like fingers, was thrust 
through, and twining itself in his beard, drag- 
ged him close to the opening, and there held 
him for a moment. Furious with anger, Per- 
cival tore himself away. 

‘Infamous fiend! Why do you haunt me in 
this manner!” he cried. But only the shrill, 
elfish laughter, already described, replied to 
him. 

‘¢T will know what this means, before I sleep, 
if I rouse the whole house for it,” persisted the 
young man; and passing again through the 
baize-door to the side corridor, he knocked per- 
emptorily at the door of old Nancy’s chamber. 
Somewhat to his surprise it was immediately 
opened by the old woman, who appeared 
dressed, as usual, and holding a candle in 
her hand, whose upward light threw grotesque 
shadows over her impressive face and wild, 
gray hair. 

“What do you want, young man?” asked 
she, as soon as the door was open, and without 
waiting for Percival to speak. 

‘Who snatched my knife? Who mocked me 
with their insolent laughter? What is the 
mystery of that hidden stair-case? What are 
these juggles of spectres, which glide about 
the passages by day and night? If you know, 
answer me, here and now, or it shall be the 
worse for you!” passionately exclaimed Per- 
cival. 

The’ housekeeper fixed her stern, strange 
eyes upon his unwaveringly. 

*“*Young man,” said she, ‘‘you have either 
been dreaming, or drinking too much. There 


are no spectres in this house. As to your 
knife, I suppose that was what I heard drop 
through the partition-wall, into the closet of 
my chamber. I keep my petticoats and cast- 
off dresses in that closet, and to-morrow, if you 
are still anxious to inspect them, I will show 
them to you. Meantime, I will advise you to 
go to bed and cool your brain.” 





CHAPTER X. 


Mistress Nancy’s advice, although not very 
palatable, was so exceedingly sensible, that 
Mr. Percival found himseif constrained to ac- 
cept it; and when the door was closed and 
locked in his face, he turned quietly away and 
sought his own. In entering it, he carelessly 
stumbled over a chair; and Capt. Page, start- 
ing up and reaching for the revolver lying upon 
the stand at his bed-head, shouted, 

‘‘Who’s there?” 

“Only I—no harm done,” replied Percival, 
curtly; but the old sailor was too much accus- 
tomed to sudden alarms to be long in arousing 
himself, and rising upon his elbow, he looked 
first at his watch, and then at his room-mate. 

‘‘Half-past one, and you not undressed? 
What’s up? Anything wrong?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” replied Percival, 
in so reserved a manner that the captain said 
no more, and was presently asleep again; but 
the incident left an impression of annoyance 
upon Percival’s mind, destined to be justified 
by later events. 

The next morning, Mrs. Nancy returned the 
? hunting-knife to its owner, as he passed the 
door of her chamber, with the remark, 

‘Here is your knife, Mr. Percival, and when 
you wish to look into my closets again, I shall 
be happy to show you through the door.” 

“Thank you, Miss Nancy; and I dare say I 
may trouble you to do so soon. There are 
various matters about this house, which I 
intend to look into before I leave it.” 

“Yes, sir, yes! Youth is apt’ to be an inquir- 
ing season,” replied the old woman, turning 
again into her own room; and Percival found 
himself unable to decide whether she was jeer- 
ing him, or speaking with the quaint freedom of 
old age. 

Breakfast passed merrily, in spite of the fact 
that every one of the party, except alone aunt 
Matilda, had some secret anxiety, or suspicion, 
to make them thoughtful; for even Capt. Page, 
remembering that he had heard the sound of 
low voices in the hall a few moments before 
Percival’s entrance to the chamber, could not 
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kept their host company in his vigil, and what 
the occurrence betokened. 

The day passed without any remarkable 
event, and Ichabod performed his share of the 
household duties undaunted by the sights and 
sounds which had proved so terrible to the 
weaker nerves of Mademoiselles Susan and 
Katy. After tea, the whole party strolled 
among the green lanes bordering the estate; 
and Walton, conscious that the two young 
ladies had each good reason to expect his 
peculiar attention, exerted himself to be im- 
partially polite and agreeable to both; and 
succeeded as well as could be expected in so 
arduous an undertaking. 

Capt. Page, meantime, escorted Miss Ma- 
tilda, and delicately angled after her opinion 
of her other two guests, and her wishes as to 
her nephew's preferences. 

“Oh! of course, I like Rosamond best; and I 
should be very glad if Walton should fancy 
her,” said Miss Matilda, frankly. 

«And do you think Miss Rosamond encour- 
ages his attentions?’’ asked the crafty captain. 

“Encourage? Well, Rosamond is not a girl 
to do much of that; but you can see how 
friendly she is with him.” 

“Yes, very friendly,” replied the captain, 
abstractedly, and, to himself, added, ‘‘Some- 
thing more than friendly, if she stays up until 
two o’clock in the morning with him.” 

“Are you tired, young ladies? Will you 
have my arm, or my arms?” asked Walton, as 
they came within sight of home, and the girls 
began to droop a little. 

‘Thank you,” murmured Delia, and ac- 
cepted the arm, leaning upon it in the con- 
fidential, almost caressing manner, which some 
women use and find so effective. 

‘‘And you, Rosamond?” asked Percival. 

‘“‘No, thank you! I always thought it very 
selfish for the second drowning man to insist 
upon clinging to the spar which the first finds no 
more than sufficient,” said Rosamond, gayly; 
and swinging the little walking-stick she car- 
ried, she tripped on in advance. 

«I wish I were as independent, both of pro- 
tection and of love as Rose is,’”’ sighed Delia. 
‘She is sufficient unto herself always; but I 
cling so to those who are kind to me, I some- 
times fear I become troublesome.” 

‘‘Never to me, Delia,” began Walton, bend- 
ing his own to meet the bewitching eyes up- 
raised to draw them; but, before the sentence 
could be finished, Rosamond came flying back, 
her face white in thé deepening twilight, and 
her gray eyes dark with terror. 

Vou. LVII.—138 





‘See, Walton! see there!’’ 
and pointed to the house. 

Walton and Delia looked, and saw the whole 
house brilliantly illuminated, as if for a fete; 
light streaming even from the shuttered win- 
dows of the third story; while through the 
uncovered half of one window at the front, 
several figures could be seen passing mono- 
tonously backward and forward. 

‘‘People in the third story again!” exclaimed 
Percival, while Delia clung to his arm, mute 
with terror, and Rosamond looked blankly in 
his face. 

“Hillo, Percival! what is that?” exclaimed 
Capt. Page, from the rear. ‘Who’s illumi- 
nating the old house?” 

“That’s what nobody knows,” replied the 
young man, thoughtfully. « And, in fact, there’s 
a great deal that nobody knows about the 
place.”’ 

“Never mind, Walton, don’t talk about it 
now!” exclaimed Miss Matilda, who, ostrich- 
like, preferred anything to looking disagree- 
able matters straight in the face. 

‘*Let us go and see what it all means,” said 
the captain. : 

“Very well,” replied Walton; and the party 
again moved forward, but more silently and 
more rapidly than before. 

The light shone steadily, illuminating the 
arcades of the elm avenue, and showing each 
the pallid and wondering faces of his eom- 
panions, until they arrived directly in front 
of the house, when it suddenly died out, not 
gradually, but in one flush, leaving every- 
thing, by contrast, in far more than its natural 
obscurity. The ladies paused, panic-stricken, 
and huddled together about the gentlemen; but 
Percival, with a parting word of encourage- 
ment, left them to the care of the captain, 
and rushing round the corner of the house to 
the side entrance, found Ichabod coolly smok- 
ing his pipe upon the steps. 

‘Come in here, quick!” 
springing up the steps, 

The man obeyed, without a word, following 
his master, who rushed through all the lower 
rooms of the house, and back to the door, be- 
fore he asked, 

«‘Where’s the old woman?” 

“In her chamber, sir. Just this minute J 
heard her shut a window,” replied Ichabod. 

«‘And nobody but ygu two in the house?” 

“No, sir; nobody’ that you can put a 
name to.”’ 

‘And you have not had any lamps lighted in 
any part of the house?” 
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“No, sir, not yet. I was waiting for you to 
get home. I'll light ’em now.” 

“Do so.” And Percival slowly returned to 
his friends, saying, 

“TI can offer no explanation as yet. Let us 
go in.” 

The short remainder of the evening was 
passed in talking of everything but the sub- 
ject uppermost in every mind, and that was by 
tacit consent avoided, except when Percival 
said, quietly, to Rosamond, who sat by herself 
in a window-seat, 

“TL shall watch again to-night. Will you 
join me?” 

“It hardly seems worth while, unless I can 
do anything toward unraveling the mystery. 
I am not afraid, but I do no good, and may be 
in your way.” 

«Besides, ‘it is so odd,’ as you said before,”’ 
added Percival; and Rosamond colored rather 
resentfully. 

‘I'am sure you have no right to call me 
prudish,” she began shy; but Percival, touch- 
ing her arm, nodded toward Capt. Page and 
Delia, who were slowly promenading the ter- 
raced-walk below the windows, and were at 
that moment within ear-shot. 

‘‘Never mind, little cousin,” said Percival, 
when they had passed. ‘I was only laughing 
at you, and I do not need you at all to-night; 
or, if I think you can help me, I will let you 
know.” 

Delia and the captain repassed the window, 
he earnestly engaged in the narration of a 
sea-fight, she listening intently—but not to 
him. At this moment aunt Matilda, who had 
been for some moments fidgeting about the 
room with her chamber-candlestick in her 
hand, approached the window, and said, in a 
low voice, 

‘Rosamond, I have been thinking Do 
you suppose Delia would be afraid to sleep 
alone?” 

“TI dare say not, cousin Matilda. Do you 
want me to sleep with you?” asked Rosamond, 
blithely. 

“Yes, dear, if you would not object, and feel 
pretty sure that she would not be afraid. I 
should be very glad to have you. I sometimes 
have neuralgia in the night, and cannot sleep; 
and it is so much pleasanter to have some one 
with you.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Rose,” interposed Walton, 
laughing, ‘“‘my aunt’s neuralgia will keep 
neither you or her awake to-night. The real 
trouble will be’cured by your simple presence.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Walton! Well, dear, I am going 
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to speak to Ichabod, and, perhaps, you will 
ask your sister. Then, when I return, should 
you like to go up?” 

“Certainly, if you wish me to,” replied Rose, 
who of all things detested early bed, but would 
have gone at sunset, if thereby she could soothe, 
or comfort, somebody weaker than herself. §o, 
while Miss Matilda went to consult Ichabod upon 
certain domestic points, Rosamond called Delia 
aside, and briefly inquired if she objected to 
sleeping alone, as, if she did not, Miss Percival 
would like her company. 

‘*No, Iam not afraid. What is there to be 
afraid of? Why is Miss Percival afraid?” 
asked Delia, rather contemptuously. 

“She did not say that she was. She only 
asked me to sleep with her,’ said Rosamond, 
coldly; and the girls separated in mutual dis- 
pleasure, Rosamond saying to herself, 

«I do not know what has happened to Delia 
since we came here, to make her so unamiable 
and suspicious;”’ while through Delia’s mind 
passed the thought, ‘“‘She courts the oppor- 
tunity of another midnight promenade with her 
lover. I will bring her out in it, and show her 
before them all.” 

A few moments later the ladies retired, and 
soon after Capt. Page followed their example. 
When he was left alone, Walton, first opening 
both doors of the library, that he might both 
see and hear what went on around him, estab- 
lished himself with a book and a stock of segars, 
determined to watch through the night. 

The hours passed—eleven, twelve, one, struck, 
and nothing had broken the monotony of the 
watch. 

«*T will lie down on the sofa and rest a bit,” 
remarked Percival, to himself; and in fifteen 
minutes more he was sound asleep. 

Two o’clock, and Delia Thorne, lying awake 
and listening jealously for any sounds answer- 
ing to her suspicions, heard voices and foot- 
steps, now near, now retreating. Springing 
from her bed, she pushed back the heavy 
masses of hair, and listened as acutely as only 
a jealous woman can listen. 

‘*What!” exclaimed she, at last. ‘They are 
overhead! All that pretence of ghosts, and I 
know not what, was to frighten the rest of us 
away! They meet each other then—they are 
there now. I will surprise them, and expose 
her arts and wiles to the scorn of the whole 
house. Wait, Miss Rosamond; wait until I see 
how I can come at you best.”’ 

A moment she stood with clenched hands 
pressed upon her bosom, and fierce eyes wan- 
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soft footsteps and broken voices told of the 
midnight rendezvous. 

«<I have it now!” exclaimed Delia, and going 
to the window, she softly raised it, and looked 
out and upward. 





CHAPTER XI. 

«Can 1?” asked Delia, of herself, examining 
the projections and architectural ornaments of 
the balcony and bow-window over the front 
door, which were close to the window of the 
chamber appropriated to Rosamond and her- 
self. 

“Can I? Yes, I will!’ muttered she, after 
a few moments of anxious hesitation; and 
hastily throwing on a few clothes, and a pair 
of soft slippers without heels, she stepped 
boldly out upon the window-ledge, from that 
to the balustrade surrounding the balcony of 
the bow-window, and then, clinging to the 
pilaster beside the window, and availing her- 
self of its inequalities as footholds, aided, too, 
by a great woodbine, whose gnarled and 
twisted stem served almost the purpose of a 
ladder, she climbed upward until her head 
came upon a level with the lower edge of the 
window of the room above. 

Here, however, all her aids failed her at 
once. The pilaster dwindled to a mere orna- 
ment; the woodbine grew so slender that it 
threatened to break beneath her weight; and 
it was only by grasping the sill of the window 
above, that she managed to draw herself so far 
up as to obtain a partial view of the interior. 

But, as her eyes fastened upon this interior, 
fear, fatigue, shame, were forgotten and merged 
in an absorbing interest. 

The room into which she Iooked was large, 
but low, and evidently formed one of a suite, 
for a door at either end stood open, and a 
light shone from within the one at the left 
hand. The sides of this room were lined with 
shelves crowded with books, and in the midst 
stood a large library-table, whose litter of 
papers, writing-utensils, books and pamphlets, 
showed it to be in constant use. Among them 
stood a shaded lamp, and béside it, in a study- 
chair, with his back to the window, sat a man, 
his head leaning upon his hand in an attitude 
of either deep thought, or dejection, perhaps 
both. 

“Walton Percival! But I certainly heard 
voices as well as footsteps—where is she?” 
asked the spy, as her strained eyes wandered 
through the room, whose dense shadows the 
vivid, but limited circle of light beneath the 
lamp failed to dissipate. 





Suddenly, and as if in answer to her demand, 
another figure appeared at the door of the 
chamber to the left; her graceful form clearly 
defined against the dim light at her back, and 
the rich abundance of her hair falling in glit- 
tering waves below her waist. A moment she 
‘stood leaning against the door-casing, her eyes 
fixed earnestly upon the student in the arm- 
chair; and then she glided forward, until she 
stood close beside him, and laid a hand upon 
his shoulder. 

‘““My lady Rosamond, and bold enough!” 
muttered Delia, her dark face glowing with 
anger and jealousy, while her flaming eyes 
scornfully ran over the rich and peculiar dress. 
worn by the new-comer. 

‘“‘But why is she dressed in that style?” 
mentally commented she. ‘Is it to amuse 
herself and her lover, or are they playing 
ghosts to frighten the rest of us, and prevent 
our finding them out?’’ 

While asking herself these questions, the 
unhappy girl ceased not listening and watch- 
ing with the most acute attention, always 
hoping to secure some proof of the intrigue 
she suspected, some evidence by which she 
might ruin the sister-friend, who had through 
all her life treated her with nothing but affec- 
tion and indulgence. But of all the sayings 
of the wise men, none is truer than that ‘jeal- 
ousy is a consuming fire,”’ withering and blast- 
ing every noble emotion of the human heart. 
For although the lovers appeared to talk in 
a low and confidential voice, not all Delia’s 
efforts succeeded in catching a single word of 
their conversation; and she could only judge 
of its tenor by seeing that he whom she called 
Walton Percival, was holding Rosamond’s 
hands in his, and occasionally raising them 
to-his lips; while she, with drooping head, 
and face buried in her golden hair, seem: l 
much distressed or confused, and only replied 
to him by monosyllables or gestures. 

Suddenly the attention of the spectator was 
attracted by a slight movement of the door at 
the further side of the room, the one opposite 
to that through which Rosamond had entered, 
and the figure and face of an old woman gra- 
dually became defined upon the darkness—an 
old woman, whose straight, spare figure, white 
hair, and pallid face, with its dark and solemn 
eyes, Delia had no difficulty in recognizing as 
those of the housekeeper. 

‘*Good!” muttered she. 
witness!” 

But the two figures, beside the table, sud- 
denly rising, moved hand-in-hand toward the 
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intruder, now as if they had a right to resent, 
than to fear her presence; and she, drawing 
back as they advanced, all three disappeared 
into the darkness of the room beyond, the light 
of the lamp upon the table seeming to follow 
and envelope them, leaving the library in dark- 
ness. ¢ 
Delia, terrified at this strange phenomenon, 
weary with her constrained and difficult posi- 
tion, and anxious to return to her own room 
before her absence should be discovered, com~- 
menced her descent, but found it infinitely 
more difficult than the ascent, partly because 
her eyes were now of no service, and partly, 
also, because her muscles, cramped and strained 
by over-exertion, refused to obey her will as 
promptly as before. At last, in attempting to 
step from the stem of the woodbine to the rail- 
ing of the balcony, her foot slipped, she fell 
forward, seized the stick supporting the win- 
dow of her own room, and dragged it down, 
thus causing the window to fall violently, and 
fasten with a spring, which Delia had failed to 
discover in opening it. She herself, bruised, 
breathless, and, more than all, terrified lest 
the noise of her descent should arouse the 
house, landed upon the balcony of the bow- 
window, where she sat for a moment, panting 
and listening for sounds within the house. 
Rising at last, she tried the sashes of the win- 
dow behind her, found them all fast, looked 
hopelessly over the balustrade to the ground, 
full fifteen feet below, and then, reaching as 
far out as she could, made a desperate attempt 
t6 raise her own window. In so doing she was 
attracted by a light within the chamber, a 
faint and glimmering light, more like that of 
stars or moon than of a lamp, and yet artifi- 
cial, for the night had grown black and stormy. 
Seating herself upon the balustrade, and cling- 
ing to the open shutter, Delia leaned over and 
looked into the room. 

To her astonishment, she saw Rosamond, 
still in the strange garb she had worn during 
her visit to the third story, standing before the 
wardrobe, all whose doors were now wide open, 
and arranging with deliberate care the rich 
dresses and other garments that hung within. 
Over one in particular she seemed to linger 
fondly, and Delia, to her astonishment, recog- 
nized in its silken folds and peculiar brocaded 
figure, the fac-simile of the dress her sister at 
that moment wore. 

“‘This is where she gets her masquerading 
costume; and pretending all the while that she 
sould not open those doors without permis- 
sion,” thought Delia, angrily; and she was 





about to tap upon the window for admission, 
when Rosamond, turning from the dress, 
opened one of a set of drawers filling the 
center of the wardrobe, and taking up a folded 
and sealed packet, turned it over and over, 
examined it sadly, and then, suddenly drop- 
ping it back into the drawer, began to pace 
up and down the room, wringing her hands, 
and weeping bitterly, while the glittering 
wonder of her golden hair fell like a mantle 
about her, and the rich folds of the old bro- 
cade robe trailed after her in sheeny waves. 

Delia, more and more astonished, more and 
more forced to believe that here was some- 
thing beyond the mere love-intrigue her jeal- 
ousy had first suggested, drew back to the 
balcony and stood wrapt in wondering thought, 
when a noise close behind her caused her to 
turn abruptly, and find the figure of a man 
attentively obserying her through the window 
at her back. As she turned, he seemed about 
to retreat, but Delia, who had recognized Capt. 
Page, gesticulated eagerly to him to return 
and open the window, which, after a moment’s 
hesitation, he did. 

“Ts it you, Miss Delia?” exclaimed he, offer- 
ing his hand to help her into the window. 

‘‘Yes—can you believe it?” asked Delia, 
sinking breathlessly upon a chair. 

“‘ Hardly; but it is not for me to form, or, at 
least to express, an opinion upon a lady’s con- 
duct,” said the captain, gravely. 

Delia hesitated. Should she preserve silence, 
and retire at once to her.own room, she could 
not doubt the unfavorable. impression that 
would remain upon the mind of this gentle- 
man, who, no longer young, preserved the tra- 
ditions in which he had been bred, regarding 
the position and demeanor of women. To ex- 
plain, was to sacrifice Rosamond. To refuse 
to do so, was to sacrifice herself. Delia soon 
resolved which was the better course for her 
own interests. 

She rose and approached Capt. Page, who had 
withdrawn a few steps toward his own room. 

“IT cannot bear to have you think badly of 
me, whether you express the opinion or not,” 
said she, humbly. ‘But, tell me, is it wrong 
for me to look after my sister, as Rosamond 
allows me to call her?” 

*“*No; surely that cannot be called other than 
most amiable and laudable conduct,’’ ceremo- 
niously replied the captain. 

‘‘ Well, that is what I have been doing; upon 
my word it is. Capt. Page, Mr. Percival is 


your room-mate; tell me, did you leave him 
there when you came to open this window?’’ 
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«*No, Miss Delia, I did not.” 

‘Nor has he been there to-night, has he?” 

«No; since you ask the question, I must 
truthfully reply that he has not.” 

«And shall I tell you where he has been?” 

‘‘No, Miss Delia; I have no desire to ask. 
My friend’s secrets are sacred from my inves- 
tigation.” 

«« But, for my own sake, I must explain. You 
found me in a very ambiguous situation, and 
you must listen to my explanation. I had 
reason to believe that Rosamond had left me 
to go and meet Mr. Percival. An hour ago I 
heard their voices in the rooms above—those 
rooms which Mr. Percival has so often assured 
us were inaccessible; reluctant to believe in such 
culpable imprudence, and knowing no other way 
to reach the third story, I clambered out upon 
the railing of the balcony, and gained a posi- 
tion where I could look into one of the upper 
windows. Capt. Page, I saw Mr. Percival and 
Rosamond Thorne with my own eyes; and I saw 
him kiss her hands, and she leaned upon his 
shoulder——” 

‘« Miss Delia, I can consent to listen no longer,” 
interrupted Capt. Page, in much agitation. “I 
have no sort of right to inquire into Miss 
Thorne’s or Mr. Percival’s behavior; nor had I 
the least claim to the explanation of your own 
movements, which you have kindly given me. 
If I can be of any service to you, command me; 
but I sincerely trust you will pardon me, when 
I say that I consider it dishonorable in the 
highest degree to play the spy and eaves-drop- 
per upon one’s friends, either directly or at 
second-hand.” 

“Capt. Page! Do you apply those names to 
me?” demanded Delia. 

‘‘Madam, I never in my life was guilty of a 
quarrel with a lady, and I shall not begin to- 
night,’’ said the captain, offering his arm to 
escort his antagonist to her own room;, but 
Delia scornfully rejecting it, walked away with- 
out another word; while Capt. Page, slowly and 
sadly pacing along the gallery to his chamber, 
muttered, “Poor Rosamond! poor, foolish Rosa- 
mond!” 

CHAPTER XII. 

Detia’s first movement upon entering her 
room, and finding it dark and deserted, was to 
procure a light, her next to examine the seals 
over the locks of the wardrobe. They were 
perfect, and bore the same curious device which 
she had at first noticed upon them—a monogram 
of the letters AB, curiously interwoven and 
ornamented, 








«A. B.,”’ repeated Delia to herself. ‘That 
must stand for Ann Bartram, and the seal is, 
probably, somewhere in the house. If I could 
only find it, or make one of bread, as I have 
heard of persons doing. I want to see the in- 
side of that wardrobe; and if Rosamond opens 
it slyly, why should not I? I will do it to-mor- 
row night, and I will see what is in that sealed 
paper, too.” 

Revolving her purpose, Delia threw herself 
upon the bed, and, spite of a disturbed mind 
and guilty conscience, slept soon and soundly; 
for it is only when the gilded newness of the 
fetters of vice is worn away, that they correde 
and waste the life and strength of him who has 
voluntarily assumed them. 

The next morning, at his usual hour of aris- 
ing, Walton Percival presented himself in his 
apartment, which, as we have said, was shared 
with Capt. Page. 

‘‘Good-morning, Page,” he said, yawning 
and rubbing his eyes. ‘Where do you sup- 
pose I spent the night?” 

‘*Don’t know, I’m sure,” briefly replied his 
friend. 

“On the sofa, in the library. I sat reading 
until a little after midnight, and then, feeling 
tired, lay down upon the sofa. The next thing 
I knew, there was Ichabod shaking me by the 
shoulder, and the sun shining in at the win- 
dow.” 

‘Indeed. That is rather remarkable,’’ com- 
mented the captain, in a tone of such undis- 
guised contempt, that Percival turned from hig 
toilet operations to stare at him. 

‘‘What do you mean, Page? What is remark- 
able?” he asked, in undisguised surprise. 

“Your story.” 

“Remarkable? Why? Oh! I see, you think 
I was tipsy.” 

‘Oh, no!” 

‘“‘“What then? What, in the name of common 
sense, do you mean?”’ 

“It is not in the least necessary for you to 
explain your movements during the night, and 
I beg you will not attempt it, that is all.’ 

The captain was leaving the room, after this 
curt speech, when Walton sprang before him te 
the door, and set his back against it. 

“Capt. Page, will you be so good as to ex- 
plain your meaning?” asked he, very quietly. 

Thus adjured, the elder man paused, drew 
himself up, fixed his stern eyes upon the flushed 
and angry face of his junior, and said, 

“I mean that I already know so much of 
your affairs, although through no effort of my 
own, that it grieves me to the heart to hear you 
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trying to deceive me by a false account of 
them. Let me pass, Percival, and in an hour 
er two I will relieve you of my presence in this 
house.”’ 

«What can you be talking about?” said Per- 
eival, in mingled astonishment and anger. 

The captain’s grizzled mustache curled in a 
scornful smile. 

‘‘Perhaps you will understand me, when I 
say that Iam aware of your visit to the third- 
story of this louse, last night,” said he, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘And now, sir, let me pass. I 
wish to leave this room.” 

«‘Not until you hear me, sir,” replied Per- 
eival, sternly. ‘For although your words are 
utterly incomprehensible to me, your manner 
assures me that you are laboring under some 
unfortunate delusion. Capt. Page, upon my 
word and honor as a gentleman, I never have 
been in the third-story of this house, either last 
night, or at any other time.” 

‘sWhat, sir! Walton, I have known you from 
a boy; I knew and was the friend of your father 
before you, and I would rather have seen you 
in your grave, than have heard those words 
from your lips; for, young man, you were 
heard, seen, watched for many minutes, in a 
room of the third-story of this house, and not 
only you but another, whom you are right in 
attempting to shield; but not by a lie, Percival; 
not by the sacrilege of pledging your honor to 
a most dishonorable deception. Bah! Let me 
go, Isay—lI cannot breathe the air of this room 
a moment longer.”’ 

And grasping-the young man by the shoulder, 
the stern, old warrior removed him from his 
path, and strode out of the room. 

Pale as death, his teeth set, and his hands 
elenched, his mind filled with a whirl of angry 
emotions, Percival stood for a moment looking 
after him; then rapidly finished his toilet and 
followed him down stairs. 

He found the captain standing at the open 
door, leading from the back of the long hall 
into the orchard. Going directly up to him, he 
said, in a low voice, 

“Come with me into the garden, if you 
please.” 

‘“‘Certainly,’’ replied the sailor, with haughty 
courtesy, and without another word followed 
his host. When quite out of sight from the 
house, Percival paused, and turning to his 
friend, with a face as calm and stern as his 
own, said, 

“Capt. Page, I call upon you to explain, 
clearly and distinctly, the insinuations you 


made just now. I do not know what you mean, } 











or who has been filling your ears with lies; but 
this I do know, that you have no right what- 
ever to doubt my word, or to believe that I am 
capable of falsely pledging my honor to any 
statement whatever; and although I cannot say 
what is involved in your suspicion of my having 
been in the third-story of this house last night, 
or to whom you refer as my companion, I do 
again most solemnly declare, and if need be 
swear, that I have never been in that part of 
this house; that I know of no means of getting 
there, if I wished to do so; and that I had no 
companion last night, neither seeing or hearing 
a human being from the time I parted with you 
at eleven o’clock, until I met you again this 
morning in our chamber. Now, please to ex- 
plain yourself as distinctly as I have done.” 

Capt. Page fixed his steady eyes upon those 
of the young man, who met them unflinchingly. 
Then he extended his hand, and slowly said, 

“T must believe you, Walton; and I beg pardon 
for having supposed it possible that you could 
lie; but this is very strange—very strange, in- 
deed! nor, I am sorry to say, can I explain my- 
self, without implicating another person, which, 
of course, I will not do. Can you be satisfied 
to let the matter rest here, Walton?” 

‘Hardly; but, if you are bound in honor not 
to expose your informant, I suppose I must not 
urge you. As you say, captain, this place is 
filled with marvels, and this appears to be the 
most complicated of all. Wait until you hear 
my experiences since we came here.” 

And in short, clear sentences, Percival gave 
the details of those adventures through which 
we have accompanied him, not omitting the 
vigil which Rosamond Thorne had held with 
him, or the remarkable likeness of the female 
apparition to his cousin. In hearing these two 
latter circumstances, the captain started, pulled 
at his gray mustache, and cast one keen glance 
into. Percival’s unconscious face, but offered 
neither comment or question until he had 
finished, then he said, 

‘Long ago, I was forced to believe that there 
are matters in heaven and earth deeper than 
my philosophy; and although credulity is a sign 
of weakness, a pig-headed incredulity is no 
sign of strength; so let us accept the theory 
that there are other than physical manifesta- 
tions of life in this house, and go to work in 
accordance with that theory. According to you, 
these manifestations principally resolve them- 
selves into the apparitions of a young woman, 
a man, and an old woman; the two first of whom 
appear anxious to convey some intelligence, or 
effect some object; and the last of whom, the 
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old woman, seems merely anxious to annoy and } out of the matter before we take it up; but if 
drive away the human intruders upon her do- } you insist upon calling your cousin into council, 


main. Is that all correct?” I must yield. I must stipulate, however, that 
“Perfectly.” Miss Delia Thorne and your aunt shall not be 
«« And the closed third-story of the house, and } informed of our proceedings.”’ 
the conduct of the housekeeper have, in your ‘Agreed! And now let us go to breakfast. 
mind, a distinct connection with these three } After that we will call Rosamond out here, and 
apparitions, and their manifestations ?” have a consultation.” 
“Yes. That woman’s indignation, but not But the strange series of events which, since 


surprise, when I speak of them; her determina- } the arrival of Percival and his party at Bar- 
tion to keep the upper-part of the house free } tram’s Holme, had seemed to control and direct 
from intrusion, while, at the same time, I feel { their footsteps, was destined to arrive at a 
sure she knows of some way of reaching it; } crisis in a manner, and through agencies pecu- 
a dozen little occurrences, which I will not de- } liar to itself, and not to be directed by either 
tail; and, above all, something in her manner } of these men. i 

and appearance convince me that, if she chose Mrs. Nancy did not appear at breakfast; and 





to explain these events, she could.” Ichabod, when sent up stairs to summon her, 
‘Well, then, force her to explain.” returned with the tidings that both her doors 
‘¢How can it be done?” were locked, and that no sound was to be 
The captain twirled his mustache thought- } heard from within, in answer to his knock. 


“If it were a man aboard ship,’’ muttered } her room, and take care of her,” said Rosa- 


Q 


fully. } «She is sick; we must force an entrance into 


he. ‘But an old woman—it’s a difficult matter 
to manage.” 


mond, compassionately. 
“<I don’t believe she is sick; she is, probably, 
The two men paced thoughtfully up and } sullen, and don’t choose to answer,’ suggested 
down. At last the younger said, Delia.” . 
“Perhaps Rosamond could help us.” ‘We must find out. Ichabod, get a ladder, 
The captain shook his head dubiously. and see if you can enter one of the windows: 
‘Miss Thorne is a charming young lady, and } gently, of course; and not at all, if the woman 
nobody has more admiration and respect for the } does not need help. If she does, unlock the 
sex than I have,’ saidhe. ‘But the dear souls } door and let us know,” said Percival. 
are so romantic, and so headstrong, that it is} Ichabod, with a suppressed grin upon his 
extremely difficult to control them, when once ; face, left the room. , But, five minutes later, he 
you allow them to take the helm, or even to put. ; returned, saying, ‘‘Every window is fast, sir, 
a hand upon it.” and the shutters closed inside.” 
The younger man, however, suggested, “Then we must force the docr,” said Per- 
‘‘A woman’s wit is generally an overmatch cival, rising, and following the servant into the 
for a man’s method in solving such irregular } lobby. 
problems as this.” “‘There’ll be no need to force it, sir,” said 
The captain elevated his eyebrows, and got ; Ichabod, mysteriously, showing a key which, 
the end of the gray mustache between his teeth, { he held. ‘Somebody just throwed this key 
his ultimate gesture of perplexity and hesita- ; down stairs, right at my head, sir. I'll bet it 
tion, before he answered; then he said, {is the key of Nancy’s chamber.” 
‘“‘T had infinitely rather every petticoat were (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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When sorrow’s dark cloud wrapped my soul, My life's task may be nearly done; 
And not a twinkling star was seen, But few the ills I've still to meet; 
There came a kindly voice and smile, Whate’'er betide, by thy dear side, 
A helping hand—all thine, Pauline. Existence yields me something sweet. 


And never, since I saw thee first, I pray bright blessings on thy head; 

A blight has fallen on my trust; And blest thou shalt be, well I know; 
No crue! word has pierced and stiung— Thy planet sheds soft influence, 

Love aud confide in thee, I must. And white-winged angels with thee go. 
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BY KATHARINE F. WILLIAMS 





SIvoLi’s album was missing. 

“Have you seen it, mamma?” she said. 

Mamma smiled, then answered in a way that 
seemed to betoken superior information. Sivoli 
pouted, and said no more. 

Sivoli was properly named Cecile, but every 
one preferred her pretty nick-name. Only M. 
Hamilton, the bodrder, who occupied the second 
floor of Mme. Laurent’s dwelling, addressed her 
ceremoniously as Mile. Cecile. 

Sivoli was pretty, though she pouted. A 
white, opaque complexion, eyes and hair of 
jet, a look half-sweet, half-haughty, and a per- 
fect shape—these things in part describe her. 
For the rest, she was affectionate, caressing; 
a glint of sunshine in the sombre house. A 
little willful at times, but oftenest duteous. 

Mme. Laurent was a widow, and Sivoli was 
her only child. Her husband had died, leav- 
ing her but a small income, the year after he 
had come from France, which country he had 
left in hopes to better his fortunes in America. 
Instead, he found a grave. Mme. Laurent’s 
narrow means were eked out by the sum she 
received from M. Hamilton, the boarder, to 
whom allusion has been already made. He 
was a handsome, reserved man, past his first 
youth, and devoted to study. His rooms were 
filled with all manner of beautiful and curious 
things; strange contrast to the remainder of 
the abode, which was bare as the poverty of 
years could make it. 

One fine morning, the album was again in its 
accustomed place. Sivoli let it li¢ a full half- 
hour, and disdained tolook At the end of that 
time curiosity prevailed over pique. Rapidly 
turning the leaves, she was arrested by a page 
hitherto blank, a charming little scene in water- 
colors, and the initials A. F. B. 

**Qh, Ciel!’’ exclaimed Mme. Laurent, look- 
ing over her daughter’s shoulder, and sur- 
veying, hands clasped in ecstasy, the pretty 
landscape. 

“Ts it not exquisite, my child?’’, 

“It is well enough,” said §ivoli, coldly. 
“But I wished for nothing of the sort.” 

“It is an admirable morceau,’’? madame ‘in- 
sisted. ‘‘Do you not say the same, M. Hamil- 
ten?”’ 

The _ thus addressed came forward. 

0 





“Permit me,” he said, taking the book from 


Sivoli. ‘It is exceedingly well done. What 
do you complain of here, Mlle. Cecile?” 
“7?” she answered, blushing. ‘I find no 


fault, save that M. Berard took my album with- 
out permission.” 

“Ma foi!” said madame, laughing. 
want of deference!” 

‘*M. Berard is, indeed, unpardonable,’”’ said 
M. Hamilton, a look of amusement lighting up 
his serious brown eyes. ‘Still, such a pretty 
decoration should soften your just anger; and 
there, I suppose, are his initials—A. F. B.”’ 

“Yes; his names are Armand Francois.” 

“Can any young lady’s heart be proof against 
an Armand? And an Armand who paints such 
pictures in honor of her bright eyes? I shall 
think you most ungrateful, Mlle. Cecile, if you 
do not thank M. Berard, when he comes to- 
night, with your sweetest smile.” 

M. Hamilton went to his own apartment, and 
Sivoli remained, flushed and resentful. ‘He 
treats me like a child!” she thought. «TI to 
be captivated by a pretty name! ‘Ungrateful,’ 
too. Pray, what should I be grateful for? If 
he chooses to follow me everywhere with his 
ridiculous homage, it is no affair of mine.” 

Yet one would not be ugly, even in the eyes 
of an unwelcome’suitor. Thus Sivoli, as night 
drew near, sought her own room, and pondered 
over her toilet. It was a dull bower for so 
bright a bird. The walls were bare, and the 
floor was uncarpeted. But all was spotlessly 
neat. There were no trifles, however, lying 
about, the overflow of a girl’s lavish wardrobe; 
and the closet, when opened, gave no hint of gay 
attire within. Sivoli brushed her silky locks 
to jettier lustre; hung pendants of coral in the 
plain gold hoops, which of a morning decorated 
or disfigured her pretty ears; then she sighed 
for a robe of fresh tint and dainty texture. 
Unattainable! On, therefore, with the fami- 
liar skirt and boddice! Brightened with cherry 
ribbons, shaded at throat and wrist by delicate 
lace, it was very well. Few people, looking at 
her, would have noticed any lack. 

M. Hamilton did not, for one. He often sat 
with the family of an evening, talking or read- 
ing, as he chose; an inmate of such long stand- 
ing that no ceremony was observed with him. 


+ What 
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To-night, from behind his book, he watched 
Bivoli’s every motion. He found repressed im- 
patience visible in all. She busied herself a 
little space with the bright-hued silks of her 
embroidery-frame; then threw them by for a 
volume, of which she found but a page or two 
worthy of perusal ; she opened the piano, played 
a few strains, and then paused, lost in thought. 
Noting these things, M. Hamilton’s face grew 
grave; but when Sivoli’s eyes met his, he smiled 
again. 

‘« Have patience, mademoiselle,” he said; ‘it 
is early yet. You cannot be doomed much 
longer to our dull society.” 

“Tt is not dull to me,” she'responded. «I 
wish we were secure from interruption. Then 
one could sit down quietly and enjoy the even- 
ing.” 

M. Hamilton found this hypocrisy of a young 
girl sufficiently transparent. Still, it showed 
her kind heart; she was unwilling to let him 
see how uncongenial was his sober, middle-age 
to her bright youth. Soon the bell rang, and 
M. Berard was ushered in. 

This was a youth of fair person and good 
mien, not wanting, either, in intelligence. His 
devotion to Sivoli was evident in every gesture. 
It interfered a little with his ease of manner, 
made him color painfully when she addressed 
him, caused some hesitation in his usually fluent 
speech. Why did M. Hamilton take a sarcastic 
pleasure in noticing these things? 

**So, so,” he reflected, and his lip curled 
slightly, ‘this is what all the world would call 
natural and fitting. I am too old—over my 
books I have grown even older than my years. 
If the spirit matured with the body, how well 
it would be, if we grew indifferent, to the 
eharm of youth in proportion to out loss of it. 
For the rest, here is a young*pair, quite suited 
to each other; let me to my book, and leave 
them to their wooing.”’ ay 

He held so well to this resolve that Siyoli, 
piqued by his persistent neglect, devated her- 
self in earnest to the fascination of the suitor. 
Her smiles were not so valueless to everybody, 
she thought, with defiance; and those who 
prized should have them. Poor M. Berard 
brightened in the sunny atmosphere; his spirit 
expanded with a sort of adoring gratitude that 
made the little parlor a Paradise. Meanwhile, 
the student’s brow grew darker and more grave, 
and ere long he excused himself. In his own 
rogm he could indulge, unobserved, whatever 
reflections suited his mood. 

As for Sivoli, alone, a few hours later, she 
could have cried with vexation. Ever since 





her. childhood M. Hamilton had been of the 
household—a central figure there. Always she 
had held him in utmost esteem; his taste, his 
opinion, had been for her the unerring stand- 
ard of propriety. In return, he had bestowed 
kindness and regard, on which she fearlessly 
relied. And now, it seemed, he was ready to 
give her up at once; at the coming of the first 
applicant he was willing to yield all right in 
her, and forget the pleasant tie of years.* 
Sivoli felt that she should not have done thus; 
she would have contested, with all her girl’s 
strength, the right of any one who had wished 
to usurp her place with him. Why could not all 
have remained as it was? Why must this use- 
less homage come in to no purpose, but to show 
her how little she was valued? Sivoli sighed. 

Early next morning there was a ring at the 
hall-door, and the girl, answering it, returned 
with a bouquet for mademoiselle. The spirit 
of defiance had deserted Sivoli by this time; 
she wished the offering back in its native 
green-honse; still, it was not easy to refuse 
an attention so delicate and so little marked. 
There was clearly no resource but to accept it, 
and to thank M. Berard at his next visit for 
the courtesy. 

But the youth did not content himself with 
offering flowers. By-and-by there came an in- 
vitation to the theatre. Not, indeed, for Sivoli; 
for madame, her mother, whom, it was sug- 
gested, Mlle. Cecile would, perhaps, .accom- 
pany. Mme. Laurent accepted, graciously, for 
both. 5 

Sivoli regarded the project with mingled 
longing and distrust. All her young fancy 
caught at a pleasure so new and so entrancing; 
yet what meaning might not be attached to her 
compliance? She wavered, wished; then steeled 
her heart. 

“I do not care to go, mamma,” she aaid. 

“‘Not go!” exclaimed madame. ‘When mon- 
sieur has been at such pains! When the tickets 
are procured, the carriage ordered!” 

‘‘Lam sorry,” returned Sivoli. ‘He should 
not have counted on such ready acceptance. 
He would then have been spared unnecessary 
trouble.” 

“Ungrateful girl!” cried the mother; ‘you 
little deserve that any one should try to please 
you. Moderate your sarcasm, however, I had 
given consent, never dreaming that you could 
show such foolish obstinacy.” 

“I do not,’’ rejoined Sivoli. ‘‘Neither am I 
ungrateful. I would go, and willingly, but you 
know what M. Berard will imagine, if I do.” 

‘And why not?” asked madame, ‘Child, 
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you are fastidious to arrogance. M. Berard is 
your equal in age and family, your superior in 
fortune. For whom are you waiting?” 

“For the prince in disguise,” said Sivoli, 


gayly. ‘‘Mamma, why are you so anxious to 
be rid of me? I only wish to stay with you 
always.” 


«“Yes,’”’ returned madame, dryly. ‘You will 
stay very dutifully, without doubt, till you 
wish to go. They manage these things better 
in France; I did not dare, when a girl, to act 
so—but you are of this land and its fashions. 
For the rest, I have already accepted the in- 


vitation; it is too late to withdraw. Surely, 


you would not condemn either the poor young’ 


man or myself to the absurdity of a tete-a-tete 
through an entire evening. Go this once; and 
hereafter, if you will, you may decline all cour- 
tesies from him.” 

The point once established, Sivoli could not 
but feel a kindling of youthful spirits through 
all the annoyance of the occasion. 
where was so exciting an innovation on her 
recluse existence. The needful toilet was not 
easily compassed. Madame brought forth some 
hoarded fineries of her earlier days, not very 
promising one would have said; but from these 
slight materials French skill and taste devised 
a dress that was charming enough—at least, 
when Sivoli was in it. M. Hamilton watched 
her as she awaited the carriage, the sense of 
festivity brightening her eyes and color. She 
had never been so lovely, and he convinced 
himself anew of the wisdom of coolness and 
reserve on his own part. 

I am quite proud of my Sivoli as she sits in 
the crowded theatre. People whose vision once 
alights on her are sure to turn and look again. 
She is so fresh, so girlish, and so graccful, 
with something: irresistibly piquant in her 
quaint dress and ornaments. To her it is a 
scene of enchantment, this spacious interior, 
blazing with light, and filled with a gayly- 
dressed throng. The curtain, rising, reveals 
a world undreamed-of. Sivoli is no captious 
critic; she finds the illusion perfect. Forget- 
ting the audience, her own party, everything, 
she follows the fortunes of the play. M. Berard 
watches her almost as intently as she watches 
the stage. Madame smiles at the spectacle of 
her absorbed delight, and draws from it the 
happiest auguries. Such scenes, she thinks, 
must dispose the girl’s fancy favorably toward 
one who can confer pleasures upon her as often 
as she wills. 

From a distant box other eyes, too, regarded 
her. Long since M. Hamilton had ceased to 
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care for amusements of this character; but 
Sivoli’s delight reproached him. Why did he 
never guess the pleasure he might bestow? 
Why did he leave it for some one else to give 
her the first taste of enjoyment so rare and so 
enthralling? He recalled his own youth, its 
enthusiasm, its ecstasies, and sighed to think 
how long ago they faded. He has never re- 
membered till within the last few weeks that 
Sivoli could wish for any other life than that 
calm one which contented him. If he had be- 
thought himself earlier, might he not have en- 
listed her girlish gratitude in his favor? And 
then he scorned the selfishness of the thought. 
Could he have taken advantage of her youth, 
her inexperience, to buy regard from her as 
one coaxes kisses with bonbons from a child? 
That would have been too base, and the regard 
itself too poor. 

The play was over, the spell dissolved. As 
they left the theatre, Sivoli fancied that she 
caught in the throng a glimpse of a familar 
figure. The next moment she felt the ab- 
surdity of the idea. ‘It is only because Iam 
always thinking of him!” she accused herself. 
And the next morning at breakfast, when M. 
Hamilton asked, with quiet kindness, how she 
enjoyed the play, she felt afresh how wild was 
the suspicion. 

Days succeeded each other—days in which 
Sivoli grew older and sometimes sad. Exist- 
ence had changed. It was no longer possible 
to live, as once, without care or thought, happy 
in each hour as it passed. This regard, which 
she had neither sought nor prized, seemed to 
have altered everything for her. No longer 
content and secure, she found herself continu- 
ally questioning how far she was valued. It 
is not pleasant to find yourself nothing, sud- 
denly, to a friend whom you esteem. Sivoli 
felt this.» If any tenderer sentiment mingled 
with the feeling, she was too inexperienced to 
recognize it. 

M. Hamilton, meanwhile, guarded his speech 
and manner. ° If a sweet look, a kind word of 
Sivoli’s sometimes surprised him out of his 
calm, set his heart beating with the tumult of 
ten years before, he endeavored to remember 
how useless and absurd were such emotions, 
leading only to suffering and disappointment. 
Tie remained more than ever in his own apart- 
ments, whither the young girl’s image still 
pursued him. Often, recalling the evening of 
the play, he was tempted to gratify himself 
in witnessing anew her delight; but reason 
checked him. How unwise to court a danger 
already too powerful? His wisest plan was to 
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see Sivoli as little as possible; to let the course 
of her true love run as smoothly as might be, 
but to spare himself the pain of witnessing it. 
Occasionally, however, this philosophy failed 
him; there came hours when he yielded to the 
happiness of being with her, and put all thought 
of the future by. At such times Sivoli, too, 
was at her happiest. The shy, wistful affec- 
tion that, scarce suspected, lurked in her heart, 
sunned itself in his kind words, and kinder 
glances. But too often the next morning froze 
her hopes again, and she believed, from his 
grave brow and serious mien, that his books, 
his pursuits, were all to him, and she but an 
unregarded trifle. 

Mme. Laurent had her troubles no less. M. 
Berard’s assiduities did not fail, but Sivoli 
would not learn to receive them properly. It 
was madame who was obliged to be amiable 
andentertaining, when Sivoli should have saved 
her the trouble. The long evenings were fear- 
fully wearisome to the young girl; she came to 
hate the very sound of the bell that announced 
their visitor; and how doubly unwelcome was 
the sight of the young man himself, carefully 
dressed, admirably well-gloved, and full of de- 
votion most respectful, yet most ardent. Tobe 
rude was not in Sivoli’s nature; but this regard 
chilled her to silence. It was Mme. Laurent 


who had to make friendly inquiries after the 


well-being of M. Berard’s mother, his aunt, his 
venerable grandmother; to exchange congratu- 
lations or condolences on the state of the 
weather, and go laboriously through the con- 
ventional round of small nothings. ‘Sivoli 
vouchsafed no aid. She had held mamma to 
her promise, and refused, decidedly, every 
invitation to theatre or concert. 

Meanwhile, M. Hamilton, from his own apart- 
ment, heard an occasional murmur of voices, 
and, by the aid of fancy, pictured a brilliant and 
charming scene, at which he looked perpetually, 
though the sight gave him continual pain. He 
never dreamed of Sivoli’s ennui, nor of all the 
heavy work poor Mme. Laurent had to perform. 

She grew seriously anxious at last—the 
prudent mother. She feared that the suitor’s 
mood of patient worship would not last forever ; 
yet how could she induce Sivoli to meet the 
ehange? 

‘“M. Hamilton,” she said, one morning, ‘I 
wish you would speak to that foolish child. 
She knows nothing of what is best for her, nor 
what she really wants. She has such sincere 
respect for your opinion that I am sure, if you 
advised her, she would be influenced.” 

Greatly to the good lady’s surprise, M. Hamil- 





ton drew back quite stiffly, and declined all 
interference, without even waiting for her to 
explain in what particular she desired his aid. 
As often as the subject recurred to her mind 
did his demeanor puzzle her. What could have 
offended him? What had caused such a change 
in his ordinarily calm and courteous manner? 

M. Hamilton reproached himself in no small 
degree for his ungraciousness, and feared to 
have betrayed his feelings. Yet the very 
memory of the request was painful. ‘Am I 
so old?” he thought. ‘Is it impossible one 
should surmise that some susceptibility might 
still be left inme? Pshaw! what am I saying? 
Have I not done my best to conceal every trace 
of emotion? Ah, Sivoli! dear child! how little 
you guess all I have felt and could feel for you, 
old as I am, and far removed from all your 
sympathies!” 

Then an uneasy curiosity possessed him to 
learn why his intervention had been sought. 
Was not the affair progressing, as he had sup- 
posed, prosperously toward the happiest end? 
Could Sivoli be coquetting? No! she was too 
frank, too true-hearted for that! Could she 
be indifferent? His own eyes, he thought, had 
assured him to the contrary. There was some 
girlish pique, caprice—perhaps a lovers’-quar- 
rel going on. Certainly, of all things in this 
world, it least concerned him, He would think 
of it no more; and having thus decided, thought 
of little else. :, 

As it chanced, he found Sivoli alone in the 
parlor that very afternoon; through the half- 
open door he had caught a glimpse of her list- 
less attitude, and look of weariness and dejec- 
tion. His heart yearned to cheer her; at sight 
of her trouble he forgot his own. As he 
entered she blushed deeply, and took up the 
sewing which lay neglected beside her. It wass 
long since any words had passed between the 
two, save the merest exchange of daily cour- 
tesies; both were conscious of reserve, re- 
straint, in meeting thus alone. All the pretty 
willfulness*was gone from Sivoli’s manner; 
whatever the cause, it was evident, thought M. 
Hamilton, that she was suffering. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle,’ he said, kindly, ‘‘yousurely 
are not happy. Is there nothing I can do to 
aid you? Believe me, I am most anxious 3 

Sivoli’s maiden pride took quick alarm; she 
drew back, cold and distant. ‘Nothing dis- 
turbs me,” she averred. ‘I am _ perfectly 
well. Monsieur can comprehend that to be 
watched, remarked-upon, is not agreeable.” 

‘‘Pardon me!” blundered poor M. Hamilton. 
“I surely have not meant to be officious. But 
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I thought I had understood from madame, your 
mother, that something was amiss.” 

“What!” said Sivoli, very pale and cold. 
“Mamma has been speaking of me to you— 
asking your advice, your intervention?” 

“IT know not what she asked, since I refused 
to listen.” 

“You did well! Pray continue your refusal 
whenever my affairs shall be discussed,” she 
answered. 

‘*Mademoiselle,” said M. Hamilton, with 
something like indignation, ‘this haughtiness 
does not become you. However you may re- 
sent it, my wish is only for your happiness.” 

“Prove it, then, by leaving me at peace in 
future;’’ and the interview would have ended 
in a very lofty manner, only that Sivoli’s com- 
posure suddenly gave way, and she burst into 
tears. M. Hamilton essayed to soothe her, but 
she repulsed his efforts. 

“To think,” she said, flashing reproachful 
glances at him through her tears, while her 
voice shook with emotion, ‘‘that you should 
turn against me, too!” 

*T!” exclaimed M. Hamilton, cut to the heart 
by the cruelty of the accusation, and the vehe- 
metice with which it was urged. ‘Never! I 
know nothing of the circumstances; but if M. 
Berard has done anything to grieve you——” 

“*M. Berard!” said Sivoli, with infinite scorn. 
“As if his conduct imported anything to me!” 











‘Be careful, dear child! Don’t let resent- 
ment carry you too far. Remember, all your 
happiness may be at stake.”’ 

‘*My happiness, indeed! How could it be 
influenced by that—that boy. But monsieur 
seems very anxious to advocate his cause,” she 
added. 

‘‘You are unjust,” returned her companion, 
quite desperate at this persistent misconstruc- 
tion, ‘‘or you never would accuse me of advo- 
cating a cause so fatal to my own wishes; I do 
not say my hopes, for I know very well that I 
had never any reason to hope.” 

Sivoli’s eyes fell; her cheeks burned with 
blushes. She must have understood his mean- 
ing, yet she uttered no word of rebuke, or of 
defiance. A gleam of joy, strangely contra- 
dictory of the words he had last uttered, flashed 
through M. Hamilton’s mind. 

‘‘Sivoli,” he said, with eagerness, ‘‘answer 
me one question. Can I have been mistaken 
all this time? Do you not care for that young 
man?” 

**Not in the least, monsieur.”’ 

‘‘And me, Sivoli—could you care for me?” 

She looked up shyly, her eyes still wet. 
‘‘That makes two questions,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
you were to ask but one.” 

*‘Dearest, don’t trifle with me.” 

No word passed Sivoli’s lips, but her glance 
answered him fully. 





MY BEAUTIFUL DREAM. 





BY A NEW CONTREBUTOR. 





A BEAUTIFUL vision oft comes to me, 
When the work of the day is done; 

When my heart throws off its weight of care, 
And I sit in my room alone. 

I dream of a home where no shadows fall, 
Nor language of strife is heard; 

Where anger and bitterness enter not, 
But love breathes in thought and in word. 


Wealth has not furnished its sunny rooms; 
Art brings not its treasures rare;, /, 
But the hand of love has prepared it all, 


And peace and content dwell there. 
tm, There are treasured books of earth's written lore; 


Fair pictures the walls adorn ; 
Through wine-wreathed windows the sunshine falls, 
And the breath of the flowers is borne. 


And as I sit in that beautiful home, 
Watching the sunset glow, 

I hear a step on the graveled walk— 
A step I have learned to know. 

One stands on the threshold, whose tender love 
Makes the world all bright to me; 

Whose heart keeps the vow which his lips have made, 
My own, and mine only to be. 





There are grateful hearts in that happy home, 
With the world and its cares shut out; 

There is joy and peace that no words can tell— 
All the pain of the past forgot. 

No weariness now, and no bitter tears, 
Unnoticed, unpitied fall, 

But songs of thanksgiving ascend to Ilim 
Whose favor hath given it all. 


eyo. But I waken. Alas! it was only a dream, 
‘ Like the fancies I used to weave, 
In those far-off days of my happy youth, 
Ere my heart had learned to grieve. 
Well I know the face I in dreams behold, 
Though I have not seen it for years; 
I have heard that voice, and its cherished tones 
Are the sweetest of earth to my ears. 


T'm a sad and lonely woman now; 
No love-words are breathed in my ears; 
Life's lessons to me have been sternly taught, 
In weariness, pain, and tears. 
But I love to sit, at the twilight hour, 
While the shadows around me fall, 
And dream of that beautiful, sunny home, 
And the love that is dearer than all. 
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A NIGHT’S LODGING. 





BY ELLA RODMAN, 





Ir was twelve o’clock on the last night {that empty-headed coxcomb, Dewsbury, who 
of August; and bright, beautiful moenlight } danced so well that he might have made his 
flooded the city streets with glory, and sug- } fortune with his feet, was lisping /is nothings 
gested dreams of loveliness way off among } to her, with all the advantages of water, moon- 
erystal waters and embowering trees, whither } light, and solitude. 
every one who was any one was supposed to Or, still less probable, possibly she was 
be sojourning. lying asleep on her cauch, with the moonlight 

But the train of the railroad due at nine, {streaming in her windows, end lighting up 





P. M., and delayed by an engine across the } 
track until this late hour, poured forth a crowd 
of living freight at the up-town depot, who had 
returned, in spite of the season and the moon- 
light, to their city quarters. 
most of the freight had not been improved by 
the delay; and babies cried, men swore, and 
women scolded; while hack-drivers energeti- 
cally added their mite to the general confusion, 


The temper of } dered? 


ray and figure with sculptured beauty, while 
she dreamed, in her graceful slumber, of him, 
Psha! that was scarcely likely; but what was 
she doing at that identical moment, he won- 
And what had he been doing all these 
weeks, that he had not gathered this exquisite 
Violet, so shy, and tender, and beautiful? 
She was a perfect little wild-rose beauty, 
this evidently unsophisticated Violet; drawn 





¢ 





an element in which they seem to reyel, and ! by her worldly aunt from some quiet village. 
deafened every one near them with their hide- { home to shine as a fashionable belle, and give 
ous cries. additional eclat to that lady’s well-established 
Two persevering Jehus were clamoring for } position. That was just it, he believed; and 
the possession of a young gentleman, whose } Mrs. Clarkly was as watchful of her pretty . 
fine face was eloquently expressive of disgust { niece as though dangerous animals had been 
at the situation in which he found himself; and prowling around to carry her off. It really 
the movements of his figure had in them an} seemed to Mr. Neale that he had been regarded 
air of princely haughtiness. Mr. Stuart Neale } in this light; for a sort of invisible barrier was 
wag disgusted, intensely disgusted, not only at } between them every time he tried to come to 
being deposited, at this hour of the night, in } any definite understanding with the bewitch- 





euch a scene of vulgar confusion, where every 
face he saw seemed only more uninteresting 
than the last; but he was disgusted to the in- 
most recesses of his poetic soul at being brought 
to the city at all. 

For the moonlight was silvering a certain 
hotel-piazza hundreds of miles away, and illu- 
minating a face of more than ordinary beauty; 
possibly upturned, at that very moment, to 
some six feet of humanity, and listening, with 
the artless expression he remembered so well, 
to certain silly words (silly, because spoken by 
some one else) that men utter to women when, 
in the language of. other men, they ‘“‘make fools 
of themselves.” , 

Or, perhaps, she was on the lake, in that 
little, fairy-like shell of a boat that she man- 
aged so gracefully, and wearing what she 
ealled he “Undine dress,” pale, glancing 
green, ie something white, and fleecy, and 
glistening, thrown over her head. And, per- 
haps—how his blood boiled to think of it!— 


{ing little Violet, whose soft eyes seemed to 
{ express volumes of sympathy for his, disap- 
pointment, while her words. and actions -were 
rigidly proper. 

The very night before he left, did he not, 
with infinite pains and strategy, decoy the 
} slippery damsel into a shaded walk, and fairly 
begin a passionate disclosure of his wretched- 
‘ness? Just then, however, a voice shrieked 


he ran to find Mrs. Clarkly in an adjacent walk, 
respectfully regarded by the mildest of dogs,” 
who would have declined such a meal under 
any circumstances; but the lady gasped out 
rather affectedly, 

“T am so afraid of hydrophobia! And as I 
had just caught a glimpse of you, I could not 
help calling. Iam looking for Violet; she pro- 

mised to dance with Mr. Dewsbury, and I de 
; not wish her to offend him,” 

; But Violet was not to be seen until; they 
{ returned to the ball-room, when they ome 





his name in accents of the utmost alarm; and. 
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her floating like a sylph, and smiling on Mr. 
Dewsbury in the most benevolent manner. 

The glory of the ball had vanished for Stuart 
Neale. He dashed up to his room, and packed 
his trunk in a savage manner, ready for his 
journey on the morrow; and thought, almost 
with fierce relief, of the troublesome call his 
partner had received to his dying father in a 
distant town, which obliged him to leave all 
the delights of this charming watering-place, 
when every one else intended to remain at 
least two weeks longer. 

Stuart had a mother and two sisters at the 
hotel—the latter very pretty, stylish girls, and 
much more amiable than their class generally ; 
and they had sagely whispered, Prenez-garde, 
when they saw their handsome brother not 
only losing his heart, but, it seemed to them, 
every remnant of common sense, for ‘that 
artful little Violet.” 

But Stuart Neale reasoned exactly like other 
men ‘in similar circumstances, that it was 
astonishing how women, even the best of them, 
were always fastening upon some sweet little 
specimen of their own sex to abuse and perse- 
@ute; especially if brothers or lovers seemed 
capable of appreciating her charms. He would 
quite have agreed with the worthy of Dickens’ 
creation, who observed, ‘‘Rum creeturs, sir, is 
women!” although, with his superior advan- 
tage, he might have phrased it differently. 
Ami@oMrs. and ‘the Misses Neale, being sensible 
women, eame to the wise conclusion that, since 
brother Stuart would take hold of ‘the pretty 
fire,’ he must just be allowed to get a serious 
burn—when he would, undoubtedly, drop it. 

It Was quite a relief, however, that he was 
called away, and that he would be obliged to 
attend steadily to business; although an empty 
house at night, during the two weeks that they 
intended to remain, might be ‘rather favorable 
for sentimentalizing. : 

That disappointing Violet really seemed to 
cling to her aunt’s skirts, and thus frustrated 
all his attempts at a private faréwell; but, con- 
soling himself with the thought that he would 
write at his leisure, Stuart Neale turned his 
back upon green fields, and his face toward 
the city. 

He fretted at the delay, for he had antici- 
pated reaching the hotise at a reasonable hour; 
when James, the respectable man-servant, who 
had been left in charge, would be ready to re- 
ceive himj and light him to his own comfort- 
able bed-chamber. Now, howéV¥er, James would 
certainly be asleep at the very top of the house; 
and as he slept at about ten-man power, rousing 





him might prove no easy matter. He would 
have the pleasure, he thought, of letting himself 
in with his night-key, and stumbling through 
a dark house te his dormitory—possibly being 
shot, on the way, by James for a house-breaker., 

The prospect was not agreeable; and com- 
pared with the moonlight picture on the lake 
or veranda, it roused in him a general feeling 
of injury, and made him stalk with so lordly 
an air toward the most inviting-looking he 
could see, which happened to belong to neither 
of the contending Jehus, but to one who had 
stood aloof as hopeless of success. The favored 
charioteer cracked his whip triumphantly in 
the faces of his brethren, and bowing deferen- 
tially, asked ‘“‘his honor where he’d plase to be 
driven,”’ received his orders for west Thirty- 
Fourth street, and put his fiery steeds in motion. 

“Oh, Violet!” thought his passenger, sadly, 
‘“‘every step seems to take me further away 
from you. What a wretched night I shall 
spend in the miserable uncertainty of not 
knowing how you are employed!” 

It is not at all probable that any thought 
about ignorance being bliss entered the young 
gentleman’s head; but he did think how miser- 
ably gloomy and deserted the city looked— 
quite forgetful of the fact that it was an hour 
at which honest people were usually in their 
beds; and he considered himself very ill-used 
in being obliged to leave Paradise for such a 
dreary place. 

Of course, the Irishman stopped at the wrong 
number, and Stuart got out and walked to the 
right one-—remarking on the excessive gloomi- 
ness of those endless blocks of brown-stone 
fronts, so exactly alike, that a man might live 
in them all in turn without finding out his 
mistake. To-night, they had a particularly 
forbidding look—solid and severe, like the 
Egyptian temples; and the only pedestrians in 
the deserted street were some dissipated cats, 
who were not troubled with grave reflections. 
How every footstep echoed on that stone-flight, 
and how utterly hopeless the house looked of 
anything like human occupancy. 

He rang; but, as he had not expected an an- 
swer, he was not disappointed. Twice, three 
times the bell sounded, seeming to wake up all 
the echoes in the street; but it did not wake 
James. Having coneluded, by this time, that 
it would be more agreeable to ring from the 
inside, Mr. Stuart Neale let himsélf in: his 
night-key, and plied the bell-wir th fresh 
vigor. Ring—ring—ring; but it as like call- 
ing spirits from the vasty deep-——fhé spirit that 
he called wouldn’t come. 




















’ of ringing, ‘why should I disturb poor James? 
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«After all,” he thought, when he felt tired 


honest, hard-working man, who is, probably, 
deep in his first nap, and would scarcely be 
sufficiently delighted at my return to enjoy 
being waked in the middle of the night to be 
informed of it. No, no! requiescat in pace, honest 
sleepy-head, while I thread the dark labyrinths 
of this silent fortress, until I am fortunate 
enough to find matches and strike a light.” 

Mr. Neale, although constitutionally a brave 
man, had a very reasonable dread of pistols 
fired at random in the dark; and as he knew 
James to be provided with’ a staunch revolver 
for his own protection and that of the house, 
he would have preferred arousing him by ring- 
ing the bell, rather than run the risk of being } 
heard by him on the stairs. It was so long 
past the hour at which he was due, that he 
could not blame the man for giving him up for 
that night. 

He groped carefully up the stairs, shudder- 
ing involuntarily when his outstretched hand 
came in sudden contact with the marble bust 
that stood in the first niche; while frightful 
stories of ghostly adventure, laid up in boy- 
hood, rushed into his mind, and hurried his 
steps toward the door of the first sleeping- 
apartment he could reach. He seized the 
knob, but it would not yield to his efforts—the 
door was locked! 

He tried the next, and the next, but with 
the same result; and quite unwillingly, he 
orept up another flight of stairs to his own 
room. It was really too exasperating to be 
locked out of that; and he shook and rattled 
the knob in frantic indignation. 

-Every other door was the same; and vowing 
vengeance on somebody, he was about making 
a speedy rush to James’ quarters to shake him } 
into a sense of present realities; when, sud- 
denly, he remembered hearing his mother, in 
talking with another lady over their house- 
keeping arrangements, speak with some pride 
of having carefully locked up each separate 
room, leaving only the attic bed-room and the 
basement sitting-room for the benefit of James; 
and now she had forgotten to give him the keys. 

What, in the world, should he do? He might 
try a hotel—but what chance of a bed at that 
hour of the night, and at that season of the 
year? However, as his choice lay between the 
hall-floor, with his traveling-bag for a pillow, 
and making the tour of the various houses of 
entertainment, he concluded to try the latter 
alternative. 

In tlre first one he entered, a party of sleepy- 











looking men in the reading-room eyed him 
quite severely, and cast anxious glances toward 
the scant collection of mattresses that were 
being laid upon the floor by sleepy waiters. 
This was evidently to be their bivouac for the 
night. It was a discouraging prospect; but 
the new-comer made his way to the clerk’s 
desk, and asked for a room quite as though he 
expected to get it. 

That functionary, who was much like a 
French or Italian count, with a mustache that 
struck terror into weak-minded beholders, ap- 
proached as near to the ghost of a smile as his 
magnificent self-importance would allow, and 
tried to look ovex and through Mr. Neale, with 
the evident expectation of looking him: into 


nothing. But there was something in the gen 


tleman’s eyes that arrested his own; and haying 
caught a full glance from those steady orbs, he 
lowered his crest, and said, almost politely, 
“T am afraid, sir, that we can scarcely ac- 
commodate you—you see our condition.” 


Then, hastily turning over the large book » 


before him, he said, musingly, ‘‘No. 201, one 
bed. Will you share.a room with another oceu- 
pant?” 

‘Certainly not!” was the indignant answer; 
and shrugging his shoulders, to imply that 
the interview was terminated, he of the mus- 
tache turned carelessly away—and Stuart Neale 
strode haughtily forth into the night again. 

There were plenty more hotels, he thought, 
and he could try them all; but he tried in vain: 
all were equally crowded; and then he remem- 
bered, for the first time, that a political ‘con- 
vention was to meet the next day, and that the 
city was literally overrun with strangers. 

He tried hotel after hotel, for two hours. 
Then he thought he would spend the night 
walking the streets. But he found it dread- 
fully stupid and tiresome. He thought of 
Johnson and Savage,-walking all night around 
St. James’ Square for want of a lodging, with 
some degree of envy—for had not each a com- 
panion? There was some romance in that, as 
it was the result of unappreciated genius, and 
it was encircled by the nimbus of a past age 
and a distant land. But there was nothing in 
the least romantic in the fact that a young man 
of modern times, whose pocket-book was well- 


} lined with greenbacks, was locked-out of his 


mother’s house, in New York, and crowded 
out of accommodations at the hotels. 


There was nothing to be done but to go 
back to Thirty-Fourth street, and to spend. 
what remained of the night on the hall-floor, 
with his head resting on his soft and downy 


io. 
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traveling-bag. To Thirty-Fourth street, there- 
fore, he turned. 

“Oh, for one of the parlor-sofas!” he said, 
disconsolately, as he opened the door with his 
latch-key. ‘Could his mother have been foolish 
enough to lock-up the parlors? He tried a door 
very quietly, still remembering James; and, 
oh! delicious prospect of comfort and repose! it 
opened at his touch—and he actually stood in 
the lofty precincts sacred to visitors, with the 
sacrilegious determination of stretching his 
weary limbs on satin-damask and rose-wood. 

His shins came suddenly and violently in 
eontact with a graceful little table with sprawl- 
ing legs; and something fell on the floor with 
am alarming noise. When he put his hand 
down to examine, the carpet was wet, and he 
tdached a soft mass that seemed like flowers. 
He had no matches, and no knowledge of the 
whereabouts of any; and resolving not to 
trouble his head about what the morning light 
would fully explain, he found his way to a 

. 8sofa—and in five minutes, was so soundly 
*asleep, that he might have been carried off 
bodily without waking. 

The sofa, fortunately, was covered by a linen- 
jacket, which rade it both more agreeable to 
jie on, and less likely to be injured by the 
proceedings. All the other satin articles were 
protected in like manner; but it is scarcely 
probable that the wanderer would have been 
deterred by any results from sleeping then 
and there. 

The few hours that remained before morn- 
ing took to themselves wings, and flew away; 
and before long moonlight had given place to 
sunlight. Stuart Neale cared nothing for the 
flight of time—the affairs of this sublunary 
sphere had entirely lost their interest; he was 
wandering with Violet in some isle of the blest, 
when, horror of horrors! a demon, that had the 
four heads of as many distracted admirers, 
seized and bore her off to the water, while the 
distressed damsel uttered shriek upon shriek. 

So vivid was the dream, that the noise of 
the shrieks wakened him, and he half-opened 
his eyes to a dim consciousness of being sur- 
rounded by figures in a great state of commo- 
tion, while the screams continued. 

‘“‘Now,” said a voice that had authority in 
it, “just get up, will you, young man, and give 
an account of yourself. How came you here?” 

The astonished sleeper opened his eyes 
widely, and met the steady gaze of an elderly 
gentleman, who seemed trying to look ferocious, 
the timid glance of a very lovely young lady, 
and open mouth of the screaming female, who 
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was evidently lady’s-maid, or some sort ot 
functionary; while several heads in the back- 
ground were thrust eagerly forward, as though 
to obtain a glimpse of some strange spectacle, 

Mr. Neale looked at the carpet, which was 
blue where red should have been; looked at 
the walls, where strange pictures met his eye; 
looked at the table he had knocked over the 
night before—a gem of ebony and silver, that 
had never been in his mother’s house—and 
slowly came to the conclysion that he had 
stumbled into a dreadful. scrape. He started 
to his feet, and glanced almost appealingly at 
the young lady. 

‘‘Father!”’ exclaimed that very pretty per- 
sonage, as a sudden ‘light flashed upon her, 
‘there is some mistake here—this gentleman 
is no house-breaker; he is; Mr. Stuart Neale, 
our next-door neighbor.” 

Poor Stuart was ready to sink through the 
floor with mortification; what must they think 
of him for breaking into their house, knock- 
ing over their table, and actually spending the 
night on the drawing-room sofa! 

“T hope, sir,’’ said he, after bowing grate- 
fully to the young lady, ‘that you will kindly 
look upon this strange conduct as a very stupid 
mistake on my part—for such, indeed, it is; 
and I would give much if it had not happened. 
But when you consider that I am locked out of 
every part of my mother’s house, except the 
stairs and halls; that I arrived in the city at 
midnight, and spent an hour or more per- 
ambulating the streets in search of a lodging; 
that I returned, more asleep than awake, and 
having, as I supposed, entered our own house, 
tried the parlor-door with little hope of suc- 
cess, and. searcely got in before I was asleep, 
I think you will not withhold your sympathy. 
These tiresome houses are so exactly alike——”’ 

“Say ng more, Mr. Neale!” exclaimed the 
old gentleman, warmly. ‘You are as welcome 
as possible to your sofa-lodging; and I very 
much regret that you should have been dis- 
turbed by a silly girl’s screams, and our own 
silly conduct afterward. Weare neighbors, and, 
had I known of your situation, it would have 
afforded me much pleasure to ‘offer you more 
comfortable quarters. My name is Bluxom; 
this is my wife, Mrs. Bluxom, and my daughter, 
Miss Bluxom.”’ 

Mrs. Bluxom had only just reached the scene 
of confusion; a very. attractive-logking lady, 
much like her dagghter; but she comprehended 
the situation in a moment, and said, kindly to 
the embarrassed Stuart, 

“It isa great pity, I‘think, that neighbom 
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do not oftener get into each other’s houses, 
even in this manner. New York fashions, in 
this respect, are outrageously heartless. Just 
think of living for years separated only by a 
foot or so of brick-and-mortar from people 
whom, perhaps, you never speak to as long 
as you live!” 

Stuart warmly admitted the truth of these 
remarks, and wondered what his sisters had 
been about not to notice and call upon such a 
girl as Miss Minnie Bluxom. She had such a 
very lovely face—not only painted with red 
and white, but ‘‘with brains, sir;’” and her 
voice was music itself. The Bluxoms were 
strangers in New York, having only moved 
there in the spring; but they were evidently 
very cultivated people, who had visited all the 
places worth seeing in the old world, as well 
as the new, and who kept their books for use 
instead of show. 

“IT must inquire into the damage I have 
done,’’ said the intruder, stooping to pick up 
the scattered flowers, and the broken crystal- 
vase. ‘I am afraid, Miss Bluxom, that this 
belongs to your jurisdiction.” 

“T shall not be very severe,” replied the 
young lady, with a most forgiving smile; ‘a 
few worthless flowers, and a glass vase are 
easily replaced.” 

««Did any one ever hear the like of that!” ex- 
claimed Matilda, the damsel who had exercised 
her lungs so vigorously, as she retreated with 
her comrades to the lower regions. ‘‘ ‘ Worth- 
less flowers!’ If the fine fellow that gave them 
to her could only hear it! She thought them 
beautiful enough yesterday; but this gentle- 
man, who got into the house when he’d no 
business to, seems to have set them all beside 
‘A silly girl’s screams,’ indeed! 


Tibet him cut all our throats before I'll raise 
my voice! Who wouldn’t have screamed, I’d 


,like to know, to see a strange man lying on the 


sofa?” 

“Tell us about it, Matilda,” they clamored. 
ss : did you come to find him?” 

“Why,” said Matilda, after a proper degree 
of urging, ‘“‘I went in to dust up for the day; 
and first, I sees the little table knocked over, 
and the flowers on the floor; and then I sees a 
man asleep on the sofa. Of course, I hollered; 
and then they all comes and makes this fuss 
over him.” 

‘Well, he looks every inch the gentleman,” 
said the cook, appreciatively. 

“T’ve nothing agin his looks,” rejoined 
Matilda. ‘He’s well enough in his place; but 
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I don’t want him on ‘the parlor sofa the first 
thing in the morning, giving me such a turn— 
I shan’t get over it all day.” 

Mr. Bluxom took hospitable possession of his 
unexpected visitor, and insisted on conducting 
him to a dressing-room, where he could enjoy 
the luxury of a bath, and make himself gener- 
ally comfortable. A most tempting breakfast 
was served in such a bright, cheerful room, 
with birds, and flowers, and nick-nacks, that 
Stuart resolved to ask his sisters to take a look 
at it, and arrange their dining-room on the 
same plan. He felt quite embarrassed by all 
these kindnesses from perfect strangers;. but 
they were so kindly proffered that he could 
not doubt their sincerity. 

“‘Now,” said Mrs. Bluxom, when their guest 
rose to go down town, ‘“‘you must promise us 
to look on this house as your home—at least, 
while you are locked out of your own. Your 
only choice,” she added, laughing, as she re- 
called his experience among the hotels, ‘is 
between this and the street.” 

Mr. Neale went to his business, that morning, 
with a very confused notion of things gener- 
ally; and a face that was wonderfully like 
Minnie Bluxom’s rather overshadowed Violet’s. 
In the course of the day, he received a letter 
from his mother, written in great haste, to tell 
him where the keys were to be found, and ex- 
pressing the hope that he was comfortably 
established in some hotel. Rather a private 
one, he thought, as he called to mind the kind- 
nesses of his new acquaintances. 

This letter reminded him of the one he in- 
tended writing Violet; and he had almost 
seated himself at the task, when he suddenly 
concluded that,it might be just as well to give 
her the opportunity of missing his attentions 
a little. 

So, the letter was not written; and he did 
not spend that day, like the preceding one, 
amid imaginary scenes on a moonlit veranda, 
or a rippling lake. He found himself quite 
able, in the afternoon, to enjoy a drive in the 
Park with his new friends very much; and he 
returned to music and ices with them in the 
evening. 

James, the serving-man, was infinitely as- 
tonished at the apparition of his young master, 
and was scarcely disposed to credit his tale of 
having arrived the night before; especially as 
he labored under the hallucination of being 
a particularly light sleeper. The keys were 
found; and Mr. Stuart Neale, now ready to 
appreciate his comfortable bed, thought it the 
very softest couch he had ever tried; his room 
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and dressing-room seemed palatial in their ap- 
pointments; and, on the whole, the fastidious 
young gentleman was rather benefited by his 
rough experience. 

The acquaintance, begun so inauspiciously 
between the hitherto unknown and unknow- 
ing neighbors, progressed rapidly; and ‘the 
fine fellow,” alluded to by Matilda as present- 
ing the overturned flowers, came to the con- 
clusion that further bouquets were useless. 
The dreariness of the street, in Mr. Neale’s 
eyes, was now transformed into agreeable 
quiet; and freedom from the observation of 
countless neighbors, who might comment upon 
the frequent interchange of civilities between 
the two houses. 

The nearest hotel graciously accommodated 
him with meals—when he did not take them 
next door, which Mrs. Bluxom thought it very 
absurd in him not to do all the time; and, on 
the whole, Mr. Neale was about as comfortable 
as it was possible for a yonng gentleman to 
be—and much more so than young gentlemen 
in love, when banished from their divinities, 
are apt to be. He had even got so far as to 
look upon his mother’s forgetfulness of the 
keys as a most fortunate circumstance; for his 
burglarious entrance into Mr. Bluxom’s house 
was, probably, the only entrance he could have 
made, as etiquette forebade their being con- 
scious of each other’s existence. 

Those two weeks seemed shod with light- 
ning; and one bright morning in September, 
the affectionate son and brother was paralyzed 
by the sight of three female traveling-dresses, 
with the owners therein; and six female trunks, 
three stories high, and bearing the appearance 


-of having been danced on at that, to get them 
«closed. 


“Poor fellow!” exclaimed all three, kissing 
him ecstatically, “‘we should have stayed a 
week longer, had it not been for you—how 
lonely you must have been!” 

Stuart modestly insinuated that it was too 


vgreat a sacrifice to hurry home for him; and 


that, on the whole, he had ‘done pretty well.” 
«*But you must have been entirely without 


- society,” said Miss Fanny; ‘not a creature is 


in town yet.” 

Her brother wished to inform her that there 
were two or three creatures next door; but 
they scarcely gave him achance. That story 


,would have to lie over until they had relieved 
: themselves of the burden of news that had ac- 
cumulated during his departure. 
«“What do you think, Stuart, has begome of 
Violet Withers?” asked his younger sister, 


somewhat mischievously. ‘That ‘dear, little, 
unsophisticated piece of nature,’ as I believe 
you called her?” 

‘‘Ran away with Dewsbury, perhaps,” he 
replied, with a composure that struck his 


acting. 

“A very artful little girl,” said Mrs. Neale, 
with a disapproving shake of her head. 

‘¢What has ‘become of her?’” asked Stuart. 

‘‘Engaged to old Greenback!” replied Miss 
Fanny, triumphantly. ‘“‘Mrs. Clarkly had been 
angling after him ever since his arrival.” 

‘““Why, he’s deaf, and has grandchildren!” 
exclaimed her astonished brother. 

‘“‘Likewise, deeds and mortgages without 
number,” said Mrs. Neale, smiling; ‘‘and Miss 
Violet’s engagement-ring might rouse the envy 
of a prince of Oude.” 

“‘T really think,” said Stuart, gravely, ‘that 
it would have been more respectable to have 
taken Dewsbury.” 

“Therein consists the difference between 
you,” laughed his sister Fanny. ‘Miss Violet 
did not think so; for poor Dewsbury was over- 
heard laying his heart at her feet just before 
old Greenback committed himself. 
had gay doings, I can assure you!” 

«‘And what have you been doing, my dear 
boy?” asked his mother, caressingly. 

“Turning burglar,” replied Stuart, laugh- 
ing at the recollection of his adventure, ‘and 
breaking into our next door neighbors’ house— 
all owing to my dear mother’s carefully lock- 
ing me out of every room in our own.” 

The three were quite dumb with astonish- 
ment as they listened to the recital; and Mrs. 
Neale scarcely knew what to think of it. 

«You cannot tell how kind they have been, 
mother,” added her son; ‘‘nor how much I 
; have enjoyed their society ever since—they 
> were a cluster of living palms in the desert. I 
have promised a call from you and my sisters 
at an early day. Miss Bluxom is a very su- 
perior girl.” 

“TI should like to know something about 
them,” replied Mrs. Neale, with true city 
reserve. 

“Do you not know that they have been kind 
to your son?” asked Stuart, reproachfully. 
| ‘‘Mother,” said Fanny, suddenly, when her 
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brother had left them, “I do not think that 
Stuart really cared for Violet Withers, after 
all!’ 

“<I do not think he cares now,” replied Mrs. 
Neale, thoughtfully. “I wonder what this 
Miss Bluxom is like? I am afraid he has 
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gotten us, as well as himself, into a sort of ; neighboring hydrant. They had, however, the, 


scrape. We shall have to call, of course, and } 
thank them for their kindness to Stuart.” 

They did. call, and were fairly taken by 
storm. The frostiness of fashionable propriety 
was speedily dissolved by their kind reception; 
and there was such a catching warmth about 
the whole fatnily, that it was impossible to 
make a ceremonious visit. Mrs. Bluxom and 
Mrs. Neale discovered that they had been 
school-mates; and “that sweet little Minnie” 
was pronounced perfectly irresistible. 

Stuart very soon discovered that the home- 


powers were favorable to his wooing—much } 
of which was done on a city balcony, without } 
any ‘‘water-prospect” but that afforded by a i 





assistance of the luminary that, according to 
Hood, 
«____. Makes earth’s commonest scenes appear 
All poetic, romantic, and tender ; 
Hanging with jewels a cabbage-stump, 
And investing a common post, or a pump, 


A currant-bush, or a gooseberry- -cluinp, 
With a halo of dream-like splendor.” 


When Mr. Bluxom was applied to for per- 
mission to do what had already been done, he 
said that he was afraid it would look like pay- 
ing a premium on vice, to reward a man who 
had entered his house in such a questionable 
manner with his daughter’s hand; but, never- 
; theless, he did it; and the act seemed to give 
; general satisfaction to all concerned in it. 
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BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 





You cannot soothe my breaking heart ; 
You need not tell me to be calm; 

Where love’s warm clasp is rent apart, 
On earth there is no balm. 

Who else can feel the crushing weight 

That makes my life so desolate? 


Oh! what are words when souls are wrung 
With throbs of keen, unuttered pain; 

When hopes to which we fondly clung, 
All prove, alas! in vain? 

What comfort, then, in pity’s tone? 

The heart would rather grieve alone. 


You cannot bring my lost one back, 
Send through this clay the fleeting breath, 
Nor living tread the grave-yard track— 
The phantom realm of Death. 
Cold, rigid lies my darling there— 
How can you chide my wild despair? 





Your words are all in kindness meant, 
But grief is deeper far than speech ; 
The heart with bleeding wounds ail rent, 

No human skill can reach. 
Oh! leave me, friends, my loss to mourn; 
In silence sorrow best is borne. 


I would that earth were draped in woe; 
These cloudless skies a mockery seem; 
You call me selfish—is it so? 
The past is all a dream; 
I only feel this present pain 
trike upward swift from heart to brain. 


There is no comfort save in God; 

No balm that mortal lips can speak; 
We cannot bend beneath His rod, 

In saintly patience meek, 
Until He draws us near His throne, 
Communing with_our souls alone. 
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BY MARIE 8. LADD. 





Her large blue eyes with tears are wet, 

The words swim while she reads them o'er; 
No picture on her brain is set— 

Her lesson she can con no more, 


Upon her hand her wide brow droops, 

And fancy takes the place of thought; 
And vaguely there it softly groups 

The varied shapes her brain has wrought. 


What dreams are these that spread away, 
Her close, substantial. chamber-wail ; 
Dispelling evening’s sober gray, 
Sifting a sunlight over all? 


They throw their sweetness on her face, . 
A softened shadow o’er her eye, 





And win her, for a little space, 
From dreaded tasks that wait her nigh. 


You read her face, as she would read 
Her lesson from her faded book ; 

Her bent of mind, her fancy’s creed, . 
You gather from her misty look. 


You feel a sorrow for her sake, 
And sigh half-sadly; for you know 
That to’the real she must awake 
From these bright dreams that charm her so. 


And breathe a prayer, perhaps, that she, 
Where’er her quiet footsteps turn, 
May ever be from grief as free, 
And find no heavier tasks to learn, 
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BY FRANCES LEE. 





Two pretty girls, in gipsy hats and segar- 
colored suits, took seats in an excursion-train 
from Boston to Lowell, one bright day last 
summer. They had for escort a middle-aged 
gentleman, who had much rather have been 
in his counting-house, than pleasure-seeking. 
‘¢‘But then,” said he to himself, as he handed 
the smaller of the two to her seat, ‘‘cousin 
Mabel’s visit to Boston shall not be a failure.” 

But what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. Only five seats behind, sat a slender, 
brown-eyed youth, who looked at the reflection 
of the other of these fair, girlish faces, in the 
glass at the end of the car, and envied Waverly 
Westgate with his whole heart. 

“Oh, Nelly! do look at the charming bunch 





knew she was lying on a gvassy hill-slope, with 
the sound of a water-fa:h .ear, and a bird sing- 
ing and tilting on the swaying bough of an 
elm-tree overhead. 

Mabel raised herself on her elbow and looked 
about. The bird, startled at the motion, stopped 
her singing, and flew away; and then there was 
no sight or sound of anything living. 

‘‘T wonder if I am dead,”’ thought she, “and 
in the next world all by myself! I didn’t sup- 
pose there would be worms’-nests on the trees 
there, or thorns on the blackberry-vines,” she 
continued, reflectively, looking more carefully 
around. 

Then she grew giddy, and, shutting her eyes, 
sunk back again upon the grass. Presently 


of water-lilies that young man behind us is{ she was conscious of a footfall, so light that 
buying! What a shame he should take them } she felt rather than heard it, and opening her 


all!’ cried Mabel. ‘Do you think he heard } 


999 


me?” she added, in a guilty whisper, as a 
slackening of the car threw her voice out high 
and clear on the sudden stillness. ‘Oh, no! 
He has gone out,” she continued, quite relieved 
as she cast a stealthy look over her shoulder. 

Then Waverly stepped out also on the plat- 
form, and when he returned he brought with 
him the water-lilies, which he laid in Mabel’s 
lap. 

‘‘How splendid! Where did you get them? 
Thank you ever and ever so much,” said Mabel, 
burying her face in the pure, sweet blossoms. 

“You need not thank me. I did not buy 
them,’’ returned her cousin. 

Mabel looked puzzled; and just then her eye 
caught these words, written upon a petal of one 
of the lilies, ‘ 

‘From the truest to the fairest.” 

“Why, Nelly Natal, do see here!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Nelly looked at the peculiar backhanded cha- 
racters, curiously at first, and then with a sud- 
den flush and evident excitement. Apparently 
the trite sentiment brought some message to 
her, or touched some secret chord. 


The puzzled surprise increased in Mabel’s } 


face; but before she could speak she was thrown 
violently against the seat before her, while the 
car swayed about like a boat on a stormy sea. 
Then came a sudden plunge, a horrible slip- 
ping gy consciousness, and the next Mabel 





eyes, looked straight into the brown eyes of a 
young man. 

“‘IT am dead,” she decided; ‘‘and here is an 
angel.” 

The ‘angel’ had no wings, but wore on his 
head a Panama hat, and taking it off, now be- 
gan softly to fan her till, little by little, Mabel’s 
scattered senses came back; the color returned 
to her cheeks, and she perceived herself’ to be 
still in the body. Then she recognized the 
young man as the fellow-traveler who had 
bought the lilies. 

‘*What happened, and where are the rest?” 
said she. 

As she spoke, an engine screamed in the dis- 
tance, as if in answer, followed by the rattle of 
a train of cars. Mabel rose to her feet in quick 
excitement, and then she saw, far down the hill- 
slope, an upturned car and mass of debris, with 
people standing and lying among and around 
the fragments of the wreck. 

“Is Nelly killed?” she asked, in an agony of 
impatience. ‘‘ Where is cousin Waverly?” 

‘‘Nobody is killed, and I think nobody is 
seriously hurt. Miss Natal has a slightly 
sprained ancle, and Mr. Westgate has another, 
so they waited for you below,” replied the 
young man. ‘Excuse me; you will walk more 
firmly if you take my arm.” 

Mabel was beginning to feel tremulous again, 
80, without standing upon the order of her going, 
she thanked him and took the stranger’s arm. 
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TORE 

«J don’t see why I am so weak. I am not 
hurt,” said she. ‘And how came I away up 
the hill all alone?” 

«I carried you there to have you out of the 
way of the confusion,” replied the youth. 
«When I found you had only fainted I went 
back to look after the others.”’ 

He did not think it necessary to add that, 
deceived by the gipsy hat and segar-colored 
suit, he thought he had Mabel’s cousin, Nelly, 
in his arms until far up the hill; and if it had 
been she, it was possible he might have felt it 
a duty to stay by her until she had entirely re- 
covered from the faintness. 

When they came down among the shattered 
fragments of the overturned car, among the 
confused groups of anxious and of suffering 
faces, Mabel’s light touch upon the young 
man’s arm became more and more heavy as 
the deathly sickness began to come over her 
again, and she was glad to turn away to a more 
sheltered spot beyond a little clump of bar- 
berry-bushes, where her cousins were seated, 
talking as cheerfully as though they were there 
merely for a picnic. 

Then such a pretty pink color flickered up 
over Nelly’s face, settling in her cheeks and 
burning them scarlet. But Mabel hardly no- 
ticed it, or the sudden conscious silence that 
fell over her; for Mabel herself, in the ex- 
citement of fright and sense of relief, put her 
head on her cousin Waverly’s shoulder, and 
began to cry like a silly school-girl. So they 
all turned to soothing her; and presently the 
cars sent for the relief of the disabled train 
were ready. 

“IT hope you do not feel obliged, Dr. Farns- 
worth, to go back to the city on our account,” 
said Waverly, as the young man, after arrang- 
ing him and the young ladies as comfortably as 
possible, seated himself just behind. ‘‘We are 
greatly obliged for all your kind attention, but 
shall need no further care, and I insist you do 
not incommode yourself.” 

The young man bowed. ‘TI hope you do not 
think I am so blind to the duties of my profes- 
sion as to desert my patients half-way,” he 
answered, smiling. ‘And, really, I have no 
especial business at Providence.” 

“Now that Nelly Natal is not going,” he 
might have added in truth. 

Waverly did not continue to ‘insist;” but 
was rather relieved that the doctor did, for the 
pain of his twisted ancle was all he cared to 
attend to, as the train rattled on with as many 
jolts and bounces as it is possible for the in- 
genuity of a Yankee railroad to contrive. 








‘*How young he looks for a doctor,” whis- 
pered Mabel to Nelly. “Did you know him 
before? I think he is splendid-looking.”’ 

Nelly did not reply; but the pretty color 
dropped out of her cheeks, leaving them so 
white that Mabel was terrified. 

“You are going to faint!”’ she cried. 

And before Nelly could hinder her, the im- 
pulsive girl, who was herself about as reliable 
in an emergency as a paper doll, beckoned to 
the doctor, who sat watching them with rather 
more than professional interest. He instantly 
came forward. 

‘What is it?” he asked, with an air atten- 
tive enough in itself to insure success to any 
practitioner. 

‘Nothing, nothing at all. You are such a 
goose, Mabel!” answered Nelly, sharply, turn- 
ing away her face. 

Poor little Mabel looked helplessly from one 
to the other; but she was such a goose she did 
not see there was anything the matter but a 
railway accident. 

“‘T thought you were surely going to faint 
you were so white, but you are red enough 
now. Aren’t you dreadfully warm?” said she, 
innocently, pulling her fan from her pocket, in- 
stead of going to look after Waverly, and thus 
take herself out of the way. 

The car rattled, and jolted, and bounced its 
way along, stopping whenever it was fairly 
under way, and starting off afresh each time 
with a desperate jerk and strain; for the en- 
gine nearest at hand, when the dispatch for 
help came, was nearly disabled, and it was not 
safe to put on much steam. So it wheezed and 
tugged like an overworked behemoth, and made 
riding more effort than walking. 

“TI can’t bear this any longer. How is it 
with you, Nell?” said Waverly, at last. 

As he spoke, the engine, as though also dis- 
couraged, gave a hopeless scream, and stopped 
outright. 

“Thank you!” continued Waverly. ‘Now 
let us get out and wait for the express train. 
We can get somebody from one of these farm- 
houses to take us to the nearest station when 
it is time. That will not be for four hours yet; 
but I had rather sit on a log by the wayside 
than endure this any longer.” 

So they got out, and the philanthropic doctor 
with them. 

“Why, no, don’t let us trouble you any 
further,” protested Waverly, seeing the train 
begin to vibrate preparatory to trying to start 
once more. 

“I don’t see why I am obliged to be jolted 
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to death more than you,” returned the doctor. 
“It seems to me the time in this strawberry- 
field, under these elms, will pass much more 
pleasantly.” 

Doubtless. Only the season for strawberries 
was gone a month; and in their season none 
grew within miles of that field; and the elms 
were shrub-oaks. 

But the sun shone; the birds flitted through 
the clear air; squirrels scolded and chattered, 
swinging themselves from branch to branch; 
locusts, hidden among the green leaves, trilled 
in the drowsy noontide; roosters in neighbor- 
ing farm-house answered each other with shrill 

‘cries. 
“ And a hundred happy insects 
Sung in the warm repose.” 

Very near the railroad-track was a great, 
irregular rock, broken, yet smooth, and so sur- 
rounding the rough bole of a low-branched oak, 
with its grooves and hollows, as to make several 
natural seats with backs of living-oak. These 
rustic seats were soon made into luxurious 
couches and easy-chairs by buffalo-skins that 
Dr. Farnsworth borrowed at the nearest farm- 
house. He also brought from there milk, and 
bread, and berries, hard-boiled eggs, dough- 
nuts, and sweet-ferm beer; with ‘butter and 
honey in a lordly dish,’’ namely, a cabbage- 
leaf, wrapped about to keep them cool. Then, 
‘oh! the scented, sunny summer day, with a 
quiver of bird-songs in the air, of fluttering 
leaves upon the tree-tops, and brown crick- 
ets holding cheerful monologues among the 
meadow-grass. 

“Them city folks appear to be enjoying 
themselves out there under the trees. I gave 
them an invite to come and sit in the front 
room, but there ne’er a one of them won’t do 
it,” remarked the farmer, coming for a dipper 
of water to pour over the grindstone. 

“T wouldn’t come in if I were they. I wish 
I had nothing to do but to sit under the trees 
this warm day and enjoy myself,” sighed the 
farmer’s wife, with a weary look at the iron- 
ing-table and basket of folded clothes, and 
then at the picturesque group, happy and 
careless in their ‘‘ elegant leisure.” 

Happy and careless! So they looked, but 
every heart knoweth its bitterness. 

Waverly Westgate, to be sure, lying along 
the rock with his hat-brim over his eyes, and 
the mingling of soft harmonies in his ears, was 
in that delicious state when he hardly knew 
if he were ‘‘man or rose.’”? And Mabel was 
always light of heart and head as the small, 
green grasshoppers jumping and trilling in 





the new-mown hay. But there was something 
discordant somewhere between the blue and 
the green, for the summer meadow stretched 
out dreary as a deserted grave-yard before 
Nelly’s eyes, while the doctor’s eyes followed 
hers with sad yearning as he sat a little apart. 

The hours sped and vanished, till the far- 
mer’s boy was ready with the wagon to take 
them to the coming train. It was a ride of 
only three miles, but the jogging, slow-paced 
horse made it six in the early evening, with 
the dropping dew, the glancing fire-flies, and, 
presently, as they .came to a bit of woodland, 
a full chorus of katydids. 

Mabel sereamed with delight, till the white- 
faced horse pricked up his ears and ran two 
steps in astonishment. 

“*Katy did! Katy didn’t?’ What did Katy 
do? What didn’t Katy do? Aren’t they cute? 
I never heard them before, did you, Nelly?” 

‘“‘No, never! Do stop the horse a minute, 
driver, and let us listen!” replied Nelly. 

“Katy did? What did Katy?” repeated 
Mabel. ., 

“TI know,” replied Dr. Farnsworth. ‘She 
did judge a friend with false judgment, and she 
didn’t listen to his explanation.” 

Mabel laughed. ‘Do tell the story, if you 
know it,’”’ she said. 

‘Yes, I know it,” replied Dr. Farnsworth, 
with a touch of dreariness in his tone. 

‘Katy had a lover; and she had promised to 
go with him to the grand concert by starlight 
in the maple-trees. All the day he thought of 
nothing else, but spent the time polishing his 
wings, and eating honey-dew to make his voice 
clear. However, on his way to her bower he 
heard a pitiful moaning in the grass, and turn- 
ing aside, found a little black cricket, which 
had had its leg stepped on and broken by a 
rabbit flying past. He could not leave the poor 
creature, and by the time he had bound up the 
broken leg with plantain-leaves and grass, it 
was too late for the concert. And never from 
that night to this has Katy listened to his 
apology. Do you not think she should, Miss 
Natal?” asked Dr. Farnsworth, suddenly turn- 
ing to Nelly. 

“The story is not true,” replied Nelly, 
hoarsely. <‘*There was no broken-legged 
cricket, but a gny fire-fly—and the false 
lover danced with her.” 


” 


“Never!” cried Dr. Farnsworth, earnestly. 
‘“<Tt was surely a wounded cricket; or, to speak 
literally, a bricklayer, crushed b a falling 
building.” 

“‘Weren’t you walking on the Common with 
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Julia Beidler, in tho moonlight? My sister, 
Mary, saw you,” answered Nelly, unconsciously 
dropping the slender thread of parable, and 
betraying herself. 

‘‘Never!” repeated the doctor, vehemently. 
«I was caring for the poor bricklayer, who 
died at midnight. But, very likely, your sister 
might have seen my twin-brother, Gersham, 
with Julia Beidler. He usually is.” 

At these few words, which seemed so simple, 
and meant so little to a stranger, something 
hard, and cold, and heavy, instantly dropped 
out of Nelly’s heart, and left in its place a 
singing, winged bird; and, like Moses, she 
veiled her face to hide its shining. Was this, 
indeed, the world that looked so gray and 
gloomy a moment ago? Why this was Para- 
dise, full of flowers, and birds, and sunshine; 
a spot where 

“From the boundless green below, 
To the fathomless bine above, 


The creatures of God are happy 
In the warmth of their Summer love.” 


And the affection that had been developing so 
shyly, so slowly, as though it had the life of a 
century-plant for its perfecting, burst into 
sudden bloom, like the flowers of an Arctic 
summer. 

But Mable, too much bewildered to knew 
what to say, looked from one to the other in 
curious wonder. 

‘‘What is it, Nell?’’ she cried, presently, for 
she was not a girl to long lose her voice. 
‘«Were you the Katy who did, and who didn’t?” 

Nelly did not answer. She did not even 
hear. 
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were alone in the universe. And the swinging 
branches, the fading daylight, the insect har- 
mony, the jog of the plodding horse, the touch 
of ¢he summer air on her forehead, and the 
merry babble of Mabel’s voice, only made up 
a rosy background behind these two souls. 
Then orange-flowers budded, and burst in blos- 
soms on every wayside weed; each farm-house 
turned into a palace of jasper, and the back- 
bone fences around pastures that bore two rocks 
to every blade of grass, were built of pearl, and 
inclosed glimpses of the lost Eden. 

Such delusion! As Waverly Westgate could 
have told her! He knew perfectly well he 
was riding over a dusty country-road, passing 
houses whose inhabitants had gradually with- 
drawn into one end, which they patched with 
shingles and clap-boards from the other. He 
knew he was riding in a wagon without springs; 
that the falling dew was chill and heavy, and 
that, if the white-nosed horse did not mend his 
pace, they should fall behind the train, already 
whistling in the far distance. Just in time! 
The old farm-wagon drew up with an extra 
bounce and jolt on one side of the station, as 
the express, with a fussy snort, halted an in- 
stant at the other—and in another moment 
they were on their homeward way. 

‘‘Always remember, Mabel, whatever hap- 
pens,” said Nelly, sagely, with experienced 
wisdom, after they had gone up stairs that 
night, “to listen to explanations, even if you 
how you know. Now here are six whole 
months wasted, and even if Charley and I 
spend eternity together, we can never get 


For the time, she and Dr. Farnsworth | them back.” 
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Sxapowy shapes through the lonely rooms 
Of that gray old mansion are ever flitting; 
* And phantom forms, in the midnight glooms, 
By its darkened hearth-stone are ever sitting; 
And voices from lips closed long ago, 
Through its silent chambers whisper nightly ; 
And hands grown coid as the Winter snow, 
On sleeping foreheads linger lightly. 


And names that are carved on marbles cold, 
Where the silent stars their watch are keeping; 
And lips that are mute beneath the mould, 
Which the twilight dews are nightly steeping; 
Forflonely hearts, in the lonely rooms, 
Lose in midnight dreams their weary aching ; 
And hear through the mystic midnight glooms, 
The silent tones love’s music making. 





Oh! the haunted house, and the haunted heart, 
Where the dead past lives in the phantom treasures 
That memory makes, to seem a part 
Of life, more real than its present pleasures ; 
Where the loved and the lost to the soul are bound 
By tics that bind no later comer; 
And the living and breathing forms around, 
Seem but transient guests of a fleeting Summer, , 


What joy when the dream of life is past, 
And death’s dark night no more may sever; 
And the souls that are sundered here at last, 
Are reunited there forever ; " 
Where darkness and death no more may come, 
And the love of God is the light supernal 
That illumes [is children’s happy home 
*Neath that Tree of Life that is ever vernal. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Lourison Brisor went from the presence of 
Mirabeau with a tumult of contending passions 
at war in her bosom. Ardent, vindictive, and 
egotistical, she guarded herself with a power 
of secretiveness and sharp cunning so com- 
pletely, that it was not wonderful that a man 
so reckless as Mirabeau should have misunder- 
stood the depth and danger of her antagonism. 
He had no idea of the wonderful self-control 

_which curbed her fierce passions, and gave 
them double force when she allowed them to 
break forth in all their fiery strength. Her 
coarse nature had mated itself so vehemently 
with that of the eloquent demagogue, that he 
was sometimes startled to find himself com- 
pletely duplicated in the form of a woman—so 
completely, that he began to distike himself in 
her; and this feeling often broke forth mock- 
ingly, as he was apt to scoff at himself when 
the worst traits of his own character forced 
themselves on his intelligence. Mirabeau for- 
gave himself for thus reviling his own rude 
nature—but the woman forgave nothing. 

Men like Count Mirabeau are often the most 
fastidious beings alive, regarding delicate 
shades of propriety in their friends, and 

- aimost invariably look for objects of affection 
above their own level. In order to create a 
real impression upon this man, it was neces- 
sary to-enlist his imagination, and that always 
lifted itself to the grand and beautiful, not to 
say the unattainable. Mirabeau held his im- 

‘ mediate compeers but lightly, as, in his better 
moments, he often despised himself. 

Louison Brisot was ambitious; and in the 
riot and turmoil of the Revolution she found 
scope for all her evil passions, and all her 
intellect. In this Revolution she saw but one 
leader, and that was Mirabeau. His eloquence 
inspired her; his stubborn will held all her 
own powers in thrall. She saw strong, fierce, 
brave men yield to his invincible force of cha- 
racter, If he moved, the people went with him; 
if he spoke they held their breath, and listened 





of France soiled by all the baser passions known 
to themselves, were, in fact, a being to wor- 
ship and follow with clamorous praises. With 
women like this, love is a score of baser pas- 
sions disguised under one name, which they 
desecrate. Mirabeau knew this, and took no 
pains to deceive the woman regarding the 
amount of respect that he felt for her. Had 
he known from the first that she had come from 
that dangerous interview with the queen, his 
audacity would have tempted him to brave 
her. She felt this, and gave him no oppor- 
tunity, being one of those extraordinary women 
who could wait, though every fierce passion of 
her soul were at a white heat. Two words 
broke from her lips as she left the house, and 
those were ‘‘ Double traitor!” 

For a day and a night Louison shut herself up 
in her own apartments, and strove to organize 
some plan of operation for herself. Should 
she make it known to the clubs that Mirabeau 
had held a private interview with the queen, 
whom they all hated with fiendish detestation, 
and turn the force of public indignation on him 
at once, or should she wait, watch, and gather 
up facts that would ensnare him completely, 
that all his great strength should be of no 
avail? 

Her nature, which was at once fierce and 
crafty, led to the quieter course. With all her 
courage, she thought of openly assailing this 
powerful man with thrills of terror. She knew 
him to be unscrupulous as herself, and far be- 
yond her ininfluence, Would the clubs, in fact, 
believe her if she ventured to stake her un- 
supported word against his? As yet that meet- 
ing had no results. If Mirabeau had sold his 
influence to the queen, money would be forth- 
coming; and no fear of danger would prevent 
the count from lavishing it with dangerous 
prodigality. For this money he must change 
his course in the Assembly; let him do this 
ever so adroitly, she could connect the change 
with his unusual expenditure, and thus sustain 
a chargé it would be dangerous to make on her 


as if this man, with the blue blood of the nobles ! own unsupported assertion. 
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Louison resolved to take the coward’s part, 
and wait; but not entirely. That which she 
dared not say to Mirabeau’s friends she could 
whisper to his enemies. She had nothing to 
learn, her own eyes had seen enough; but, like 
a viper, she must creep on the earth till the 
time comes when she could erect herself, and 
bite the man she had professed to love. 

The next evening found Louison worn out by 
the heat and contest of her own thoughts. She 
went into the streets, doubtful whether to make 
her way to the Cordelier Club, or find.some 
church in which she might listen to vespers, 
and, perhaps, seek other religious help; for this 
woman, who was devoid of the first principles of 
morality, gave herself up at intervals to super- 
stitions, which she absolutely believed to be re- 
ligious. She did not turn toward the club, but 
walked on at random, threading one street after 
another until she reached the Bastile, which 
lay under the pale moonlight, heaped in ruins. 
The moat, half choked-up with fragments of 
stone, still toiled ‘around the old foundations, 
lapping the huge stones, and seeming to writhe 
under them like a wounded serpent with a 
slimy, green back, on which the calm moon 
was shining in fitful glimpses. 

It was a scene of wild devastation. Here 
and there patches of white plaster gleamed 
against the blackness of the broken stones like 
ghosts crouching in the shadows, and a part 
of the draw-bridge loomed up, as yet unbroken, 
from which huge chains were dangling, like 
fetters on a doomed man. 

Weird and terrible as the scene really was, 
Louison regarded it with feelings of wild satis- 
faction. She had helped to tear down those 
mighty walls with her own hands. Her voice 








ambition to be the leading spinit of any tumult, 
that might spring out of the starvation and dis- 
content wh.ch filled all France with tears and 
menaces. But now another and more bitter feel- 
ing possessed her; personal hate mingled itself 
with the fanaticism which had lifted liberty 
into the semblance of a god, at whose feet both 
religion and common sense must be cast. She 
longed to crush that beautiful queen as she 
had helped to hurl those stones down from their 
ponderous hold in the prison towers. She had 
no object in coming there but that of feasting 
her eyes on the ruin, which was a proof and a 
pledge of the greater overthrow yet to come, 
in which crowns should be trodden under foot, 
and thrones hurled from their base as these 
rocks had been. 

In this place the demons of envy and hate 
entered that woman’s soul, and she called them 
patriotism. Among the gaunt shadows that 
filled the ruins, there was one spot more dreary 
than the rest, hollowed out like an exhausted 
volcano, and partly choked-up with rocks, black 
and rugged as consolidated lava. The moon- 
beams penetrated into this abyss, and played 
whitely around its jagged edges. Louison 
could hear the trickle of water, as it filtered 
from the moat, and crept downward among the 
stones. This sight, more weird and dismal 
than anything she had seen, fascinated the 
woman, and she paused to look upon it. Above 
the slow trickle of waters she heard a human 
voice, utterly at variance with the place, fer 
its tones were low and sweet as the murmur of 
a south wind, when the flowers are budding, 
but plaintive as that same wind is when it sighs 
among autumn leaves. 


What could this sound mean?’ Had-seme: 


had led the women of the markets on to that prisoner been left among the subterranean 
awful attack, when despotism received its first } dungeons, too feeble to make himself -heard 


fatal blow. 
about this ghostly ruin, which was so fearfully 
typical of the fate which impended over the 
nation. In those disjointed stones she saw the 
real power which lay in the people, and the 
weakness of kings when that power chose to 
exert itself. If the people of France were 
strong enough to wrest this stronghold from 
the crown, what could prevent them from tear- 
ing away the very foundations of the throne 
itself? 

Louison asked these questions of herself as 
she wandered among the black masses of stones 
that had once been a prison, so grim and-awful, 
that the very children had run away terrified 
by a sight of its walls. A wild. craving for 
liberty had hitherto filled her being; a blind 





She felt keen delight in roaming } when that multitude of spoilers swept over 


the prison? 

Louison was fearless; and this thought stix- 
red all the humanity in her bosom. She sprung, 
from the fragment of rock on which she stood 
and leaped from point to point down into the 
chasm. She came at last to a platform, which 
had once been a corridor far beneath the level 
of the moat. This was partly filled with the 
rubbish of broken doors, and rusted iron, rent 
from the walls when the mob were raging’ 
through the foundations of the prison like 
wild beasts, making impossible efforts to anni- 
hilate the space which could only be filled up 
by the ruin going on above. More than one: 
black holg in the wall revealed to her where 
a cell had been; and her progress was again 
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and again impeded by the links of some broken 
chain, coiling like a serpent in her path. 

At last she came to an open cell, into which 
the moonlight penetrated dimly; for the rub- 
. bish directly before it had been cleared away, 
and some yards along the corridor were open 
to thesky. From this cell she heard murmurs; 
a soft voice, tremulous with the tender weak- 
ness of old age, was talking there, expostulat- 
ing, caressing, murmuring fondly, as aged 
grandmothers caress their children’s children. 

Louison held her breath and listened, stricken 
with wonder and vague compassion. 

‘*My pet, my little friend! and did you wait 
for me?’ Did you know my voice when I called 
out? Were you glad when I caught so many 
flies for your breakfast? Yes, yes! I found 


5 





you waiting for me in the corner, wondering at } 


the light, I dare say; but neither that, or the 
awful thunder of falling rocks could drive you 
from the old place. Did you hear me at work, 
day after day? Could you understand that I 
was in search of you, and that every stone I 
lifted took a load from my heart? They would 
not listen to me, our wild, fierce friends, and 
shouted with laughter when I told them I had 
a friend that must not be left, if I went. How 
could they understand that it was tearing my 
heart to leave you? But their kindness fright- 
ened me, and by force I was carried up, up into 
the sunlight, that struck me blind; into a home 
that was strange as a grave; and into a bed 
that tortured me with its softness. It was not 
home—that was with you, my darling. You 
shall have the sunlight as I do, and look out 
with me on the calm, white moon. It will seem 
strange at first, as it did to me; but you will 
not feel more afraid of it than I did.” 

Louison listened to the plaintive fondness of 
these rambling words, till they died away in 
soft cooing murmurs. Then she stooped a 
little, and passed into the cell, where, by a few 
faint gleams of the moon that trembled down- 
ward even to that depth, she saw a man sitting 
on the dungeon floor, his black garments trail- 
ing around him, and a beard, white as silver 
and soft as snow, sweeping down to his waist; 
his head was bent, and he was looking at some 
dark object in his hand. 

When this man saw Louison, he laid his right 
hand over this object, lifted it to his bosom, 
sheltering it under his flowing beard, and 
turned his bright eyes angrily on the woman. 

“Have you come again?” he said, queru- 
lously. “I know you. It was you, and the 
like of you, that dragged me into the hot sun- 
light, Have you come again?” 








‘““Who are you, and how came you here?” 
demanded the woman, struck with wonder and 
something like dread. 

‘‘T was a man they called Dr. Gosner once, 
years and years ago; but they give me no name 
since then Here it was No. 75; and out yon- 
der, where the sun shines, they call me ‘ The 
Prisoner of the Bastile.’”’ 

“Ah! Are you that man? But I thought 
you were cared for, that you had a comfort- 
able home with your own family. 
you here?” 

“This is my home; it is shady and quiet. 
have a friend here.” 

‘‘What friend? Your daughter? Surely she 
does not come here; and I was told that she 
was an only child.”’ 

“Child! I had a child, fair as a cherub, 
bright as a flower, and they told me I was 
going to her; but when I cried out for my 
child, a young woman came and called me 
father—a fair, good woman, such as my wife 
was; but no child—no child; this one was an- 
other man’s wife. It troubled me—it troubled 
me! Children change; but this one never!” 

Here the man pressed both hands to his 
bosom, and his beard shook passionately. 

‘‘But your wife is still living? I know the 
whole sad story,” said Louison. 

‘“*My wife! I think so. She called herself 
that, and I believed her. One day, when they 
took me in a great crowd to Versailles, saying 
that it might wring the heart of King Louis to 
look on a man who had spent half his life in 
the Bastile, this woman left my side, and 
sprung upon a cannon, carrying a flag in her 
hand, and wearing a cockade on her bosom. 
There was fire in her eyes, and specks of foam 
on her lips. She looked straight at the sun, 
and cried out, with a host of fierce, angry 
women, ‘Bread or blood! Bread or blood!’ 
Then I knew this woman was not my wife.” 

‘‘Ah! I know well who it is—you speak of 
Madame Gosner. There is no voice at the 
clubs more powerful than hers. She leads 
the women and half the men of Paris with her 
enthusiasm and her force of will; Theroigne, 
of Liege, is not more powerful.” 

‘““My wife was young, sweet, gentle. She 
desired no power; but only asked for the plea- 
sure of leading our child.” 

‘But your wrongs have made her a patriot— 
a leader among down-trodden women and great 
men.”’ 


How came 


I 


The old man shook his head sadly. 
“‘The greatest wrong that can be done to any 
man is to deprive him of a wife he loves.” 
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«But you are not deprived of this great 
woman. She is still your wife.” - 

«Then let her go back to the vineyards 
which grew around our first home, out of this 
turmoil, where human happiness has no root.” 

‘«« But that would be to cast away her power, 
and darken her own glory.” 

«‘Power over the vile passions of madmen; 
the glory which bathes itself crimson in blood! 
What has any man’s wife in common with such 
things as these?” 

‘Then you scoff at a revolution in which 
women go breast to breast with brave men?” 


“Scoff? No; it is long since I have forgot- 
ten how to scoff. We learn more humility in 
prison.” 


‘But who sent you there? The king? Who 
was it that promised freedom, as a return for 
her own vile life, and then gave forth that you 
were dead? Marie Antoinette, the Austrian.” 

‘‘The king who buried me is dead. God has 
long since judged him for the crime!”’ 

‘¢ But the woman who ruled that weak, wicked 
man is still living.” 

«Let her live.” 

‘But your wrongs belong to the people. 
They speak louder than the clamor of a thou- 
sand tongues against the man and woman 
who call themselves merciful, yet kept you a 
prisoner in this horrid place years and years 
after the original oppressor was dead.”’ 

‘Hush! Speak lower, you disturb my little 
friend. It is always so quiet here.” 

Louison shook her head. 

‘¢ Poor man, his mind is disturbed.” 

‘“‘No; it is my heart which shrinks from the 
strife going onup yonder. They dragged me 
into it; she did, the woman who calls herself 
my wife. She would gladly have mounted me 
by her side on the cannon that day, when 
hordes of frantic women might whet their 
rage over my broken life. I was not weak or 
afraid. Had the woman been on the guillo- 
tine, they would have found me by her side; 
but not there—not there. France has better 
uses for her women.” 

‘“‘Then you denounce the women who are 
ready to die for liberty; you side with royal 
tyrants?” said Louison, fiercely. 

‘Woman, if you are one of them, go away 
and leave me in peace.” 

‘*No, old man, I will not leave you. Inthese 
times the life and peace of every man and 
woman in France belongs to the nation. It is 
given some to fight, some to speak, and others 
to plan—you shall not sit here musing in 
silence. There is eloquence in your wrongs, 





power in your white hair—glory to crown it 
when this government is overthrown. You 
are needed to inspire the people who have 
given you freedom. Old man, I charge you to 
join those who will have ‘Liberty or death! 
Liberty or death!’ These were the words of 
a great American patriot, who did more by 
that one outburst to win the freedom he pined 
for, than the swords of fifty common warriors. 
Your words may be equally powerful.” 

The old man shook his head, but made no 
answer. Louison spoke again, for his meek 
opposition excited her anger. She moved on 
one side in her rage, and the motion let in a 
gleam of moonlight, which fell on the old 
man’s face. She started violently, and spoke 
again with bitterness. 

«Oh! I understand; that face, I have seen it 
before. In the Park, at St. Cloud, that night 
when the queen met Count Mirabeau; you saw 
them together, heard what they said, perhaps. 
It is the witchcraft of her beauty that has 
silenced all sense of injury in you. You were 
lingering by the gate when I went out. Speak, 
old man—was it not so?” 

‘‘Who is it that asks?” 

‘‘One who knows that you spoke with the 
queen that night.” 

‘With the queen—Marie Antoinette? 
no!”’ 


No, 


‘‘ But you did. She was in the grounds alone 
that night. Mirabeau met her there; you saw 
her.” 

“IT saw a lady; but how could I look im her 
face when that was on her hand?” 

«Still it was the queen.”’ 

‘No, no!” exclaimed the old man, with a 


‘look of innocent bewilderment, for he had lost 


a fair estimate of time. ‘She was younger, 
more slender; her eyes were bright and soft as 
a pretty child’s. 
tive, imperious. The same? Oh,no! I remem- 
ber well how she looked standing by the side 
of her majesty, the empress.” 

“But that was years ago. 
Marie Therese, is dead.” 

“Long ago? Yes, that may be. My old mis- 
tress dead. Alas! alas! When did she die?” 

‘While you were buried in prison.” 

‘So, so; that must be true. She was a grand 
lady; but her child, the beautiful girl that 
came into France, she is not dead yet?” 

«Old man, you are dreaming.” 

“Dreaming? Yes! One learns to dream 


This lady was proud, posi- 


The Empress, 


when light and speech are forgotten; but 
this dream brings tears to my eyes—and they 
come with such pain now! 


Would it offend 
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you, madame, if I ask to be alone with my 
friend?” 

**With your friend? What friend? I see no 
one here.” 

‘‘No matter; but I am so used to being aione. 
Would it please you to leave me? In this place 
company seems so strange.”’ 

‘Yes, old man, I will go, but on one condi- 
tion. When the patriots want you, in order to 
deal out vengeance where it has been so foully 
earned, there must be no faltering—your wrongs 
belong to the nation. You were dragged forth 
from this dungeon that the people might learn 
something of the tyranny that oppresses them. 
All the remnant of your life belongs to them, 
and they will not be defrauded of it.” 

Again the old man shook his head with 
pathetic mournfulness; but Louison grew im- 
patient, and stamped her foot on the broken 
stones of the floor. 

«Are you thus ungrateful to the patriots-who 
saved you?” she exclaimed, so fiercely that the 
prisoner shrunk within himself, and looked up 
frightened, while his hands trembled so vio- 
lently that the object they held fell down upon 
the folds of his black cloak with a tiny shriek, 
as if its gentle life was also disturbed by the 
presence of that fierce woman. 

‘“‘What is that thing you are caressing so?” 
demanded the woman, as Gosner laid his hand 
tenderly over a bright-eyed mouse that was 
trying to hide itself in the folds of his cloak. 

“Oh! do not hurt it! Do not hurt it!” cried 
the oldman, reading danger in her fierce glance. 
_ The woman interrupted him with unutter- 
able scorn in her face and voice. 

«And it is for a reptile like this you creep 
away, and refuse to show your wrongs to the 
people, when every gray hair on your head 
would pierce the tyrants of France like a 
sword? Old man, I despise you!” 

As she spoke, Louison gave a fierce snatch 
at the old prisoner’s mantle, shook the fright- 
ened little creature that sought covert there to 
the floor, and dashed it against the wall with 
her foot. 

With a cry of mingled rage and pain the old 
man leaped to his feet, seized the woman by 
the throat, and held her till she grew crimson 
in the face. -Then he cast her suddenly away, 
fell upon the floor, and taking up the wounded 
animal in his hands, bent over it in pitiful 
misery, while the tears ran down his cheeks 
in great, heavy drops. Not a murmur left his 
lips; but you might have seen by the faint 
shiver of his beard that his mouth was trem- 
bling violently. 





A thrill of human pity seized upon Louison 
when she saw this anguish. Forgetting her 
own injuries, she bent down and reached forth 
her hand to make sure if the old man’s pet 
were living or dead; but that sharp ery again 
drove her back, and she retreated from the 
ruined dungeon really terrified by the misery 
she had wrought. 

When the old prisoner knew that he was 
alone, he gathered up the folds of his mantle, 
and laid his little favorite down with such 
tender handling as a mother gives to her only 
child when she puts its little shroud on. He 
touched its silken sides with his shadowy 
fingers; breathed upon its eyes, and sobbed 
aloud when all his plaintive efforts failed to 
lift those tiny lids, or stir one of those slender 
limbs. 

That which all his wrongs, and an imprison- 
ment of twenty years had failed to accomplish, 
the heartless woman who had just left him 
found the power to do. The old man stood up 
in his cell, and lifting his clasped hands to 
heaven, called for vengeance on his enemy, 
and besought God to check the evil spirit 
which was filling France with demons in the 
form of women. After this outburst, he sat 
down in a corner of the dungeon, and shroud- 
ing his face, moaned over the little animal 
which had been his sole companion, year after 
year, in that dismal place. 

While his eyes were shrouded, and his head 
bowed down in utter dejection, a young girl 
darkened the moonlight which streamed into 
the dungeon, and settled down by the old man 
with such delicate stillness, that he was not 
conscious of her approach until her hand was 
laid on his shoulder. 

‘What is it that troubles you, my friend?” 

Her voice was sympathetic and full of sad- 
ness. At her touch all the gentle sweetness of 
his nature flowed back upon his wounded soul. 
The very touch of a kind, good woman stilled 
the wrath which a bad one had enkindled there. 

The old man took both hands from his face, 
and pointed downward at his poor, little friend, 
upon which the moonlight was lying. 

«‘Look there, Adela!” 

‘‘Oh! how cruel, how hard!” cried the girl, 
taking the little animal into her hands. ‘Dead, 
poor, little marmousette—is it dead?” 

‘Yes, it is dead; a woman killed it,” said 
the old man, with a thrill of the old anger in 
his voice. 


“A woman? No, no! What woman?” 
‘‘One of those who call themselves women of 
France, who have hunted me down like wolves, 
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hoping to make my sorrows the instruments of 
their vengeance.” 

«Qh! I understand,” said the girl, mourn- 
fully. ‘‘It was one of those women who pointed 
my father out, as he stood guard upon the 
tower, when the Bastile was assaulted. The 
mob had seized upon me, but I would not cry 
out, from fear that he would come down to 
rescue me, and thus expose himself; but she 
saw the agony in his face, and pointed the 
carbine of a man who stood by upon him. I 
saw it, and flung up my arms to warn him; 
but that moment a dark mass fel!, with a crash, 
to the pavement, not three yards from me. It 
was my father.” 

The girl paused abruptly, and the last word 
left her lips with a ery of despair that found 
a weird echo inthe ruins. Then she fell into 
shuddering sobs that died out at last, and she 
only murmured, 

«* Never will the face of that woman leave my 
memory. It was that of a beautiful fiend.” 

« Alas!’’ said the old man. 
nocent blood was shed that I and a few others 
might be set free.” 

‘‘My poor father was not to blame. He put 
no man in prison; but only did a guard’s duty, 
that I might have more dainty bread than 
could be earned elsewhere. Why did the mob 
murder him?” 

‘It was for me that your father lost his life, 
Adela.” 

‘‘Then let us thank our Blessed Lady that 
he did not die in vain,” answered the gentle 
girl. 

The old man did not answer, his head was 
bowed down, his hands moved restlessly. No 
subject could take him long from a remem- 
brance of the desolation of his loss. 

All at once the young girl uttered a little cry. 

«‘Oh, my friend! have some hope.” 

The old man started. 

‘“*Hope! hope! What for?” 

“It is warm! Yes, yes! It moves 

“What, what? Ah! it would be so cruel to 
deceive me!” 

‘‘Look, look! its pretty eyes are open.” 

“Oh, my God! is this true?” 

“It is trying to stand up inmy palm. Poor, 
little thing, how it quivers.” 

“Let me look—let me touch it!’’ cried the 
old man, trembling with eagerness. ‘‘My pet! 
my life! my little darling!” 

The old man’s voice broke into tears. He 
held out his hands, but they shook so that the 
mouse fell back when it attempted to climb 
them. Adela fell to caressing it against her 
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cheek awhile; then laid it softly into the out- 
stretched palm of the old prisoner, and an- 
swered back his smile when he hid the little 
creature under his beard. 

‘“« There, you see our Lady has not altogether 
forsaken us,” said the girl, drawing a basket 
from under her shawl. ‘TI was sure that you 
would be here, and brought something for both 
you and marmousette to eat. Poor, little thing 
—does it tremble yet?” 

“Yes; but I think it is not so badly hurt. 
‘“Dreadfully frightened, I dare say, and all 
its little breath knocked out against the stones. 
I saw that odious woman pass, and hid myself 
in the ruins. My friend, I saw her face—that 
face. It was the woman who pointed that car- 
bine at my father.”’ 

‘And she,” said Dr. Gosner, with a shud- 
der, ‘‘is a companion and friend of the woman 
who calls herself my wife; who drags me into 
crowds that men may gaze on my white hairs, 
and curse the king. Adela, my child, do you 
understand that I think the king a good man?” 

Adela flung her arms around the old prisoner. 

“T did not expect to hear you say that, 
my friend, because you have been so cruelly 
treated; but I love the king, and the queen, 
too. Yes, if they tear me to pieces, I will love 
her to the end.” 

‘That is a brave, good girl. I love them 
also—but what can we do to help them? You, 
a young girl, and I an old man, broken down 
in body, and confused in brain. What can we 
do, little one?” 

“This we can do, my friend; it may be 
much, because the lives of a young girl and an 
old man are of little value where the great of 
the earth are swept down and trampled under 
foot; but we can pray for them, watch for them, 
and give up our poor lives, if that will do any 
good. I never can forget that my father was 
their faithful servant. I will tell you a secret, 
my friend. There was a time when this mob 
of coarse women and crnel men thought to 
make me one of them, because of something 
they found in my manner of speech, and of a 
look in my face. When the faubourg St. An- 
toine poured itself out upon Versailles, all the 
women who cared for me went with it, and T 
was taken with them. Oh, my friend! that was 
anawfulday! Howthe rain beat uponus! How 
the mud clung to our feet! With what appalling 
was those hideous women plunged onward, 
eager to hurl themselves and their troubles 
against the queen. You were in the crowd, 
my friend, I remember.” 

The old prisoner lifted his hand. 
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“T have forgotten much,” he said, ‘‘let me 
forget that.” 

«‘The crowd bore me on with them. Among 
the leaders were some fierce, handsome women, 
who ruled the rest. These spoke for the rest 
when they broke into the Assembly and frater- 
nized with the Jacobins. Twelve of these 
women were deputized to lay the general griev- 
ance before the king. I was selected in the 
number, because of my youth and innocence, 
they said; but I knew why it was. These 
women, so audacious among the enemies of the 
king, trembled to approach him, with his mild, 
earnest eyes upon them—they were struck 
dumb. That was why a young girl, who had 
no evil purpose to conceal, was selected when 
these people were called upon to test their 
courage. 

‘“We went, my friend, out of the bosom of a 
howling mob; we.entered the grand stillness 
of the palace. King Louis was ready to receive 
us. The deputation of women crowded into 
the saloon, sullen and dumb; the presence of 
that good man appalled them. They pushed 
me forward, whispering that I had a sweet 
voice and persuasive ways. I approached the 
king with reverence; my father had died for 
him, I, too, could have died for him then and 
there. I longed to tell him so; longed to fall 
down at his feet and embrace his knees, im- 
ploring of him only one thing—bread for the 
hungry people. 

‘‘The king looked in my face benignly, and 
held out his hand. I forgot all that the women 
ar to me; one ery arose to my lips— 
bread! bread! With that cry I fainted, and 
fell at the king’s feet. He lifted me up, and 
said many kind words to me, which I heard as 
if they came tome ina dream. Then I whis- 
pered back, ‘Sire, my father died for you; so 
will I, if one poor life will do you good. I 
came to say that, to ask bread for these poor, 
starving people, and then offer my poor life to 
you!’ 

‘‘He listened to this, and understood it—no 
one else heard. When I looked up, his eyes 
were full of tears. He kissed me here upon 
the cheek. No man on this earth shall eyer 
take that kiss from my face—it was the con- 
secration of a vow that I made then and there.” 

The old prisoner became greatly excited as 
he listened; his eyes kindled, his lips began 
to quiver, and he spoke with energy. 

“Tt was this man! It was the daughter of 
my old mistress, the Empress of Austria, they 
would have assaulted through me. Listen, 
little one. While I was here, day after day, 





searching for my old friend here, clearing away 
the ruin that had buried my cell, these women 
had carved out their evil work for me. I did 
not know it. How should I? This man wag 
not my enemy, and was ignorant that I lived, 
How was I to guess that my presence in the 
clubs, my harmless walks in the street, every 
word I spoke, was a spear leveled at the heart 
of the king—a man who was guiltless as a babe 
where I was concerned—a man who loves his 
people, and deserves their love. I, too, was 
lured into the fearful mob that went to Ver- 
sailles. The woman, who should have honored 
the husband of her youth, was the first to point 
me out as a living proof of the king’s cruelty. 
She could not guess how I loathed the whole 
thing, but would gladly have forced me onto 
a cannon, where half a dozen amazons were 
riding; but I escaped them, lingered behind, 
and went back to Paris in the night, not to the 
place they call my home, but here. I slept 
soundly that night, for a long, hard walk was 
before me when I fled from the mob, and my 
limbs gave way many a time; but here was 
peace and the old stillness. This spot, from 
which they rescued me, is, after all, the only 
home I shall ever know. But I missed my 
friend, my precious little comforter. It was 
in vain that I called for him; in vain that I 
stretched forth my hands in the darkness, and 
listened for some faint sound of his approach. 
Oh! that was desolation! 

‘‘More than one morning came, and I had 
not tasted food. I should not have cared for 
that had my pretty friend been with me; but 
I had called him so often, searched for him so 
long, that my hope gave out. It was worse 
than a prison now, for he had left me in seli- 
tude.” ‘ 

‘Then it was that I found you wandering 
about the -uins,” said Adela, with animation. 
‘« My father had told me about you; and when 
I saw a man sitting disconsolate amid these 
ruins, I understood it all.” 

‘‘And brought me food. Better still; oh! a 
thousand times better! It was you, little one, 
who charmed back my companion.” 

“That was simple enough. He had been 
here, found the dungeon choked-up, and you 
gone. No wonder-he crept off to some other 
part of the ruin; but a few bread-crumbs, scat- 
tered near the cell, one morning you awoke 
and found him in your bosom. I knew that 
it would be so. Come, now, let us eat some- 
thing.” 

The girl opened her basket, and drew forth 
some bread, and a flask of wine. While the 
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old man eat and drank sparingly, Adela crum- 
bled some of the bread into her hand and 
tempted the pet-mouse with it; but the poor } 
little thing had been too severely hurt, and, 
instead of eating, closed its eyes, and lay down 
in the rosy palm. 

“To-morrow,” said the girl, answering the 
startled look of the old man, ‘‘to-morrow I will 
bring white bread, then it will eat.” 

With these words she laid the little creature 
into his bosom, and went away smiling cheer- 
fully; but her face changed as she went along, 
and grew deadly white as she came near to 
the place where her father had been hurled 
down from that awful tower dead at her feet. 
When she reached the spot, her limbs seemed 
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to give way, and she sunk upon her knees. 
Then her pale lips parted, and her eyes were 
uplifted to heaven, as if she were making some 
vow, or asking mercy. 

Almost every day this young girl visited this 
spot, and spent hours among those disjointed 
ruins, for to her there was a weird fascination 
in the place where her father had suffered. 
In the solitude of all this ruin she had given 
herself up to sorrow, until one day she found 
an old man sitting among the rocky fragments, 
and fell into mournful conversation with him. 
After that her gentle nature fell into deep 
sympathy with the prisoner, and a singular 
companionship sprung up between them. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TurRovGH long hours we sat together 
By the fountain, deep and fair, 

Listening to its silvery murmur 
Softly floating on the air; 

While the clustering boughs above us 
Rustled to the starry night; 

And the moonbeams on the wavelets 
Leaped and flashed like living light. 


Whispering tales of love’s devotion, 
Dreaming dreams of purest bliss, 
Wandering in a world Elysian, 
Sweet and pure as love’s young kiss; 
With my head upon his bosom, 
And his strong hand clasping mine, 
And his blue eyes earnest gazing, 
Love-lit, downward, half divine. 





Oh! what draughts of purest rapture 
Quaffed we then from love's sweet spring; 
Joy unmixed with care or sorrow, 
All the sweetest earth can bring; 
Dreaming naught of future moaning, 
Entering joyfully into life ; 
Ah! we thought not that the roses 
E’er would change to thorns of strife, 


But those halcyon days are over; 
Lost my fancy’s blissful dream ; 
Lost to me my brave, young lover— 

Things are rarely what they seem; 
And the love I thought would never 

Cease for me in Harry's heart, 
Beats responsive to another, 

And we walk through life apart. 
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Tae shadows lengthen slowly now; 
The sun has gone to rest, 

His last beams kiss the mountain’s brow, 
And gild the glowing West. 

The daily toils are over now, 
The aching hands are free ; 

The heated head and throbbing brow 
Feel no more misery. 


The moistened leaves and fragrant flowers 
Nod faintly in the breeze; 

Ané perfume floats around the bowers; 
And birds have sought the trees, 

The pulse of Nature beats so low 
That life seems almost gone; 

The earth is nearer Heaven, I know, 
Than ’twas this early morn. 





And as I look up toward the sky— 
The sky so fair and b.ue, 

I see the angels passing by, 
And Heaven in fancy view. 

I hear the rustling of their wings, 
I hear their voices sweet: 

At eventide sweet comfort brings, 
And blessings pure and sweet. 


The loved-and lost come back to'us 
In this sweet hour of rest; 

We feel the transport of caress 
From angels pure and blest. 

It nerves us with a firmer will 
To battle on in life, 

And bids us never yield, until 
We pass this world of strife. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We devote our space, this month, principally 
to the lighter articles of a lady’s apparel. We 





give, first, an illustration of a very comfortable 
flannel dressing-gown, (front and back,) which 








will prove invaluable in cases of convalescent 
invalids. It may be made of dark maroon- 
colored flannel, and trimmed with rows of black 
velvet, with tatted stars on the velvet. If this 
trimming is considered not sufficiently durable, 
bands of embroidered flannel can be substi- 
tuted. If these trimmings are too expensive, 
cheaper ones may be substituted. Or blue 
flannel may be used, if the color is thought 
prettier, or more becoming; only, in this case, 
a white trimming would, probably, look best. 
We would add that the bodice should be made 
slightly full, and there is a small cape (as an 
additional protection against catching cold) 
that corresponds with the rest. ‘ 





We give next an engraving of a cap for an 
elderly lady. In every family there is such a 
lady, a mother, an aunt, or a grandmother, to 
whom such a cap would be particularly accept- 
able, especially if made by a daughter, niece, 
or granddaughter. The crown is formed of 
bouillons of white tulle over a net foundation. 
The border is of white blond. The trimming 
of blue satin ribbon is arranged into a bow at 
the top, and comes down on either side, and 
forms the strings. 

We follow with a new-style collar, to be worn 
with a dress with an open body. For this 
collar cut first the shape in stiff net, and then 
cover it with a bouillon of Mechlin net; cut 
away the stiff net underneath the bouillon, 
and edge the latter on both sides with narrow 
Valenciennes lace; sew on a Valenciennes lace 
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three inches and one-fifth wide at the lower 
edge. Fe. 

Next is a square chemisette pelerine. The 
foundation of this, finished with a colored satin 
bow in front, is of a piece of white net, which, 





as seen, is trimmed with two rows of full white 
lace, one inch and a half wide. The upper 
edge of the collar, hiding at the same time the 
join-on of the lace, is made by a narrow piece 
of embroidery. 

To some ladies, one of a different pattern 
would be more becoming, such as the pointed 
chemisette pelerine, which we give next. The 
ground part of this elegant chemisette is of 
fine embroidery and lace insertion. The outer 
eage is bordered by a row of jem-stitch woven 
in the stuff, to which a full lace, three-quarters 
of an inch wide, is joined. A stripe, three- 
quarters of an inch wide, of a row of lace in- 
sertion, a quarter of an inch wide; and pieces 
of muslin, two inches and a quarter wide, put 
together, edged on one side with a lage a quar- 
ter of an inch wide, the muslin parts of which 

Vor. LVII.—17 


are to be arranged in quilled plaits, each three- 
quarters of an inch wide, makes the trimming 
for the inner edge, which becomes gradually 
smaller to the lower point of the button-hole 
side; the button side coming under has no 





trimming. These chemisette pelerines, if made 
at home, need not be very costly. All depends 
on what lace you use. 

We conclude with an engraving of a lady’s 
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comes over the forehead, and the part of the 
crown from B to C is gathered into the little 
band eight inches long and one inch and a half 
wide. Trim the whole with a quilling, and add 
a bow on the top. This cap, although called a 
morning-cap, is quite suitable for home-wear 





morning-cap. This cap is to be made of white 
Swiss muslin, trimmed with a ruche of the 
same, bound with a narrow, colored ribbon. 
We give a diagram, also, with half of the crown 
of the cap. 

The pointed piece goes on the front, and the 
crown is gathered into it; the pointed part ¢ all day. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 








Tus pattern is one of the latest novelties ; with lace braces. In one and all these mate- 
from Paris, and can be made up in a variety $ rials it looks remarkably well. It is, of course, 


of styles—in white tarlatan, with satin braces } for evening wear. 


of some bright color, and edged with blond; We give a diagram, from which to cut it out, 


in silk, with velvet braces; or, again, in velvet, } on the next page. 
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It consists of five pieces—three for the bodice ; The two pieces for the tunic now remain. The 
and two for the tunic. The front and back and } front is the smaller one; it turns back with a 
one brace form the pattern of the bodice; four } revers, the two notches indicate how it is to be 
braces will be required, as there are two in } joined to the corresponding two notches on the 
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front and two at the back; but as all four are ; panier. The edge of the side of the panier is to 
cut exactly the same, only one has been given. } be gathered and sewn to the side of the front. 
The small holes that mark the darts show the } The back is to be bunched up according to the 
front of the bodice; the position of the brace } illustration, and a short, wide sash added over 
is marked in a similar manner on both the; it. Ruches, plaited ribbon, lace, feathers, and 
front and the back. The braces may be either } fringe, may be used for trimming; the selection 
cut in one piece for each back and front, or } to be ruled by the material used. The whole 
joined on the shoulder, as most convenient. ’ costume ts.an exceedingly. stylish one. 
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A rouGcH towel may be made, economically, 
if made at odd moments, when time would 
otherwise be wasted, by taking wooden pins 
(about No. 12) and coarse knitting-cotton, and 
casting on ninety stitches, and knitting two 
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hundred and sixteen rows. Then, cast off- 
Next, take lengths of cotton eight inches long, 
tie them together into a round, and draw the 
loops through the last row of stitches, slipping 
the end through the loop. 





MUFF-BAG IN CROCHET. 





BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, printed in colors, 
we give a pattern for this pretty affair. 

MATERIALS.—One yard of crimson sarcenet 
three-quarters of a yard wide, one roll of fine 
cotton wool, one yard of lining calico to match 
the sarcenet, one ounce of light gray wool, one 
ounce of two or three shades darker, a fine 
bone long tricotee-hook, a leather-bag, with a 
clasp about ten or eight inches across the snap. 

With the light-gray wool make a chain of 42 
stitches. 1st row: Double-crochet. 2nd row: 
Raise all the loops as for crochet Ecossais, and 
work back. 3rd row: Instead of taking up the 
long loop in front of the work, as is usually 
done, take up a little knotted loop over the top 
of the long loop, but rather to the back of the 
work. The whole of the bag is worked by 
taking up this little loop instead of the long 
loop in every row; it gives the crochet a rib- 
bed appearance. Work back in the usual man- 


ner; work nine rows like the third. 
236 
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10th row: Take up the Ist loop, then make 
an extra stitch by taking up the chain that 
runs between the Ist and 2nd long loop. Work 
like the 3rd row until you come to the last 
stitch, before which you increase again in the 
same manner, as at the commencement of the 
row. Take up the last loop, and wb. Three 
rows plain. 

14th row: Like the 10th row. Four rows 
plain. 19th row: Like the 10th row. Four 
rows plain. 24th row: Like the 10th row. 
Work 24 rows" plain. 

49th row: Decrease 1 stitch on each side by 
working back the 2 first loops together, and the 


2 last together. Five rows plain. 55th row: 
Like the 49th. Five rows plain. 61st row: 
Like the 49th. Five rows plain. 67th row: 
Like the 49th. Five rows plain. 78rd row: 
Like the 49th. Six rows plain. A row of 


double crochet, and fasten off. 
Join the dark-gray wool to the stitch you 
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fasten off, and work down that side of the work 
(holding the right side of the work toward you) 
the following border: 

* 1 de (double crochet) in the lst loop; take 
up the 2nd stitch, work 4ch one after the other 
through it; take up the 2nd stitch again, draw 
the wool through 2, then through 2 again; re- 
peat, taking up the stitches on the side of the 
work successively. 

2nd row: Commence with a looped stitch, 
and work a de over the looped stitch of last 
row; work 5 rows of border on each side the 
work, repeating from the first row. 

Tue Pisce ror THE Enpv.—This piece is 
worked in the same stitch as the bag, in light- 
gray wool; make a ch of 35. 

Ist row: Dc. 2nd row: Raise all the loops 
and wb. 38rd row: 5 de, taking up each loop 
as a dc; take up all the rest of the loops, ex- 
cepting the last 5, which leave; wb. 4th row: 
Take 2 1st loops together as one, and the 3rd 
and 4th together; decrease 2 at the end of the 
row in the same manner. 5th row: Decrease 
one on each side; 20 rows plain. In the 26th 
row decrease 1 on each side; 1 row, de, and 
fasten off. 

The making up of the bag is the most diffi- 
cult part of the work. First of all cut out a 
piece of paper the shape of the bag you are 
going to cover, and make it long enough to go 








the other. Have the pattern rather too large 
for the bag. Cut a piece of lining muslin this 
size, allowing for turnings. Then cut a 2nd 
piece the same size. Now take the wadding, 
lay it open, do not cut it, but pull it to the 
shape (the wadding need not be much shaped. ) 
Cover the wadding over entirely with silk on 
both sides. Then lay the two pieces of the 
lining muslin together on one side of the silk 
only, tacking the first piece to the silk and 
wadding, and leaving the other tacked half- 
way only. Upon this lining lay the crochet- 
work, and tack to the piece that is not entirely 
tacked to the silk. Double over the piece of 
silk and wadding, so that the two edges meet . 
at the top, and sew neatly together, sewing in 
the edge of crochet with it. Now pin them to 
the bag. The muff part, which you have just 
doubled over, goes on one side only of the bag. 
The, piece of lining and crochet-work which 
were left. free pass round to the other side. 
Sew in the little pieces for the end to this last 
part of the crochet-work, and about half an 
inch beyond the shaping at the bottom, and an 
inch at the top of the opposite or second side, 
(which makes it close slightly, ) sew the crochet 
neatly to the silk. When all this is finished, 
it is best to send it to a jeweler’s, pinned in its 
place. Any jeweler, for a small sum, will open 


} the rivets of the clasp, and rivet the work in 


from the clasp on the one side to the clasp on its proper place. 





GENTLEMAN’S CAP IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tue materials are black Berlin wool, violet 


color over the twine, always sticking through 


and black purse-silk, and medium-sized twine. } both threads; begin with sixteen stitches, close 
Work in plain double stitch with wool of one ‘ them in a ring in the middle of the top. Work 
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CROSS-OVER SHAWL, 


Ie EN ITTIANG. 








a flat round seven inches in diameter, making 
the requisite increase. With these stitches 
work an edge two inches and three-quarters 





high and twenty-three or twenty-four inches 
wide. 

The cap is ornamented with a kind of cord 
of chain-stitch chain, worked with purse-silk 





taken double in a bright color to correspond 
with the ground, and little embroidered pat- 
terns worked in. 

The crochet-cord, represented in proper size 
in a portion of the edge of the cap in our en- 
graving at the side, is sewn in with a worsted 
needle. The arrangement of the star at the 
top may be seen in the engraving at the top. 
Unless a silk lining throughout be preferred, 
the cap will require a one inch and a half broad 
lining, which must be placed all round. 

The head of the tassel, which is five inches 
and a half long, is formed with two tied balls of 
wool of the same color as the cap, with a wooden 
button covered with silk, and a large black bead 
in the middle. 

The silk bunches of the tassel are surrounded 
by a colored net-work of crochet, consisting of 
three rows of chain-stitch scallops with fringe 
knotted in. The tassel is fastened to a crochet 
double cord. 





CROSS-OVER SHAWL, 


IN KNITTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, printed in the 
appropriate colors, we give a pattern for this 
charming shawl. 

MareriaLs.—Four ounces of brown or scarlet 
fleecy wool, four-ply, two ounces of gray double 
Berlin, one ounce of scarlet double Berlin, or 
fleecy, a pair of wood knitting-pins, No. 9, a 
fine bone crochet-hook, two yards of ribbon, 
one inch and a half wide. 

Cast on 26 stitches, knit 12 rows plain. 13th 
row: 1 knit for the edge stitch; * 2 purl, 2 knit, 
2 purl, 2 knit, * twice more; bring the thread 
forward, knit 1. 14th row: * knit 2, purl 2, 
knit 2, purl 2, * 8 times, knit 2; thread for- 
ward, knit 1. 15th row: knit 2, * knit 2, purl 2, 
* 6 times, knit 2; forward, knit 1. 16th row: 
knit 2, * purl 2, knit 2, * 6 times, purl 2, knit 1; 
thread forward, knit 1. 17th row: knit 3, * 
purl 2, knit 2; * repeat. Make 1 before the 
last stitch. This changes the pattern. Con- 
tinue to work in this manner, increasing 1 
stitch by bringing the thread forward before 
the last stitch in every row, and reversing the 
pattern every 2nd row, until you have 110 
stitches upon your needle; then knit 1 row of 
the pattern above, without increasing a stitch 
at the end. In the next row knit the edge 
stitch. Continue the pattern until you have 





knit off 45 stitches on the right-hand needle, 
then cast off the next 20 stitches. These 20 
stitches are in the center of the work, and are 
cast off for the neck. With another needle, or 
the same, if preferred, knit the rest of the 
stitches, keeping the pattern, but do not in- 
crease at the end of them. Work this last little 
row of 45 stitches for one side the front. Knit 
1 plain stitch on each side, and no increasings 
at the end of the row. Continue the pattern 
until you have worked 48 rows (or 12 rows of 
patterns.) Then decrease 1 by knitting 2 to- 
gether every other row on the neck or inside 
of the shoulder, until you have only 2 stitches 
on the needle, which cast off. Now take the 
other 45 stitches left unworked, and knit in 
the same manner. 

Tue Borprer.—With the gray fleecy or double 
Berlin wool, and a short crochet-hook, com- 
mence at the point of the right-hand side of the 
front. Work 3 double crochet in the corner 
stitch. Work all round the sides, neck, and 
outside edges in double crochet, taking care 
always to work 3 double crochet in each corner 
stitch. Work in this manner 2 rows of double 
crochet. In the following rows of border, re- 
member always to work 3 in each corner stitch. 

8rd row: 3 gray in corner stitch. 5 gray 
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Join red. * 2 red, 1 gray, 


double crochet. 
2 red, 7 gray; repeat from * all round, taking 
care not to work a pattern in the corners, and 
working over the wools as you change the 


different colors. 4th row: 3 gray in corner, 5 
gray, * 3 red, 1 gray, 8 red, 5 gray; repeat. 
5th row: 3 gray in corner, 6 gray, 7 red, * 5 
gray, 7red; repeat. 6throw: 3 gray in corner, 
10 gray, 1 red, *11 gray, 1 red; repeat. 7th 


row: 3 gray in corner, 8 gray, 7 red, * 5 gray, 
7 red; repeat. 8th row: 8 gray in corner, 9 
gray, 3-red, 1 gray, 3 red, * 5 gray, 8 red, 1 
gray, 3red; repeat. 9th row: 8 gray in corner, 
11 gray, 2 red, 1 gray, 2 red, * 7 gray, 2 red, 
1 gray, 2 red; repeat. 10th and 11th rows: 
Plain gray and fasten off. Sew the strings on 
the ends in front, and wear it well crossed over 
on the chest, 





LADY’S UNDER-PETTICOAT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





THE materials for this warm and comfort- 
able affair (nothing equally comfortable can 
be bought at a store) are scarlet and white 
five-thread fleecy, wood tricot-hook (No. 10 
bell gauge.) 
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The petticoat must be worked in four breadths 
Begin with 100 stitches for each breadth. Make 
the chain and work up with white wool. Work 








off with scarlet. This is done in three rows, 
Then three rows of white wool (that is the 
working up and working off.) Now six more 
rows of white, working off with scarlet. Four 
rows entirely of white. Three rows of white 
worked off with scarlet. The remainder of the 
breadths are worked entirely in white. The 
back breadth is worked quite straight; the 
two sides are gored by gradually decreasing 
stitches—at the back of each width—that is 
the side to be joined to the back breadth. The 
front breadth is decreased on each side. In 
the middle of the back breadth a skit is made 
abont nine inches deep, by working the sides 
separately. The breadths are sewn together, 
stitch upon stitch, and a calico band is put 


on. The back breadth is gathered into the 
band. We give, at the side, a pattern for the 
border. 











MOSAIC CARPET IN CLOTH AND FLANNEL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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TuIs carpet may be made of odds and ends 
in cloth and flannel. Such carpets, when of 
pretty designs, are very desirable, as they out- 
wear any carpet that can be bought, and are 
far more economical. 

The mosaic fields are all three inches and a 
quarter long, and two inches and a quarter 
broad. The pattern consists of a regular suc- 
cession of separate fields of four separate parts 
placed together. They consist of alternately 
two lines of two white flannel stripes with red 
in the middle, ornamented with fish-bone stitch 
of Berlin wool, and two gray cloth stripes with 
a pink flannel stripe in the middle, ornamented 
with white fish-bone stitch. A part placed 
across completes the whole. For this, as well 
as all the other large fields, use black, brown, 
and gray cloth, which must be plainly worked 
and striped according to fancy, and alternated. 
All the parts are then edged with herring-bone 
stitch. The border, which is worked round 
with yellow herring-bone stitch, shows a bright 
variety of cloth and flannel pieces of various 
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colors. The cloth part consists of alternate 
squares of one inch and three-quarters, and 
oblong pieces of one inch and three-quarters 
long, and two inches and three-quarters broad. 
The latter are ornamented in the middle with 
white and red herring-bone stitch. The one 
inch and three-quarters long narrow stripes, 
which interrupt the squares of the border, are 
half an inch high, and one inch and a quarter 
broad—namely, the narrow stripes of pink and 
dark-red flannel, and the broad stripes of dark- 
red and white flannel. All the dark-red stripes 
in the border are ornamented with yellow, the 
pink with white, and the white stripes with 
alternately yellow or red on the outside, and 
green in the middle, and green on the outside, 
and in the middle yellow or dark-red. Com- 
plete the border by a line of large cloth fields, 
edged with green and red button-hole stitch. 

The mosaic-work must be carefully and ac- 
curately sewn together on the wrong side, and 
ironed. The whole must be bound with black 
woolen braid an inch broad. 

















FOOT-STOOL OF PATCHWORK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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To be made of scraps of silk or velvet, after} the fringe is'a drapery of embroidered cloth 
the design. A deep furniture fringe covers 


the border of cloth round the stool, and above 





engravings below 
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designs of which are given in the full size in 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tae EriqueTTe FOR GENTLEMEN is a subject on which a 
lady writes for our opinion. We hardly know exactly what 
our fair correspondent wishes to learn, but presume, from 
what she says, it is as to what is considered “ good manners” 
in Europe, which she thinks is, or ought to be, the guide for 
America. Perhaps the best way to answer her is to tell what 
is thought good-breeding in England. Paris, which still sets 
the fashions for women, has resigned the fashions for men 
into the hands of London. Once it was accepted as a prin- 
ciple, in France, that persons who were the guests of the 
same host had no need of being introduced to one another. 
The host’s invitation was taken to be a sufficient guarantee 
of respectability ; and the result was that continental parties 
were exceedingly animated, the guests talking to one an- 
other, and dancing with one another, very often without 
knowing each other’s names. At present the English form 
of introduction is a necessity, and without it a man is as 
complete a stranger, in a foreign drawing-room, as he would 
be in an English. It is the same at the opera, in first-class 
railway-carriages, at public dinners, and at fashionable 
cafes. In all these places it was formerly the custom for 
foreigners to speak to their neighbors whether they knew 
them or not; but the well-bred Frenchman or German 
thinks it right to maintain that armed-neutrality demeanor 
which he has borrowed from England, and if spoken to will 
often answer more icily than even an Englishman would. 

Evening-dress was once a positive symbol abroad. Men 
put on a tail coat to call upon a minister, a patron, a lady, 
or a prospective father-in-law. In a dress-coat they asked 
for the hand of the young lady they loved; they were mar- 
ried in the same garment, and went to the christening of their 
own and their neighbors’ babies in it. It was a polite custom, 
perhaps irksome at times, but decorous and kindly. It still 
prevails to the fullest extent in Russia, where, if a man has 
no uniform, he cannot even leave a card without dressing 
himself as for the opera. At Paris and Vienna young men 
of position have taken of late to dressing for the theatre and 
for bachelor-dinners, which was not usual with their grand- 
fathers; but they pay their afternoon visits in frock-coats, 
and are beginning, though timidly, to discard the practice 
of marrying in evening-dress. Time was—-and the period is 
not so far remote—when a Frenchman would never address 
a woman but with his head bare, and would wait to cover 
himself again until bidden to do so. This manner of doing 
things has gone out of fashion. The most correct form of 
salute is that which passes current in Hyde Park—a bow, 
half familiar and half respectful, slightly, and very rapidly 
performed. Frenchmen still raise their hats when they enter 
a reading-room, a shop, a cafe, a restaurant, or a railway- 
carriage, where strangers are seated. They also discharge 
the same act of courtesy when they stop to ask their way in 
the streets, even though the person interrogated be a police- 
man, a flower-woman, or a mere crossing-sweeper. 

Ir 18 Never Too Late to get up clubs, or to subscribe 
singly, for “Peterson.” Back numbers, from January, in- 
clusive, can always be supplied. “I can do without a new 
bonnet,” writes a lady, “but I canngt do without your 
Magazine,” 


SweEEtNeEss or TEMPER is the best of cosmetics: it always 
makes your face look beautiful. 
Tar Sree, ENGRAVING in this number, “The Morning 
Kiss,” is another gem of art. 
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THe New Sty.es FoR DRESSING THE Hark, of which we give 
several engravings this month, frequently recall the fashions 
of the early part of the last century, as the hair was worn 
during the Regency and the end of Louis XIV.’s reign. The 
hair is waved in front quite in a novel manner, and so as to 
represent small curls. At the top of the head this waved 
hair is mixed with ringlets arranged tier upon tier, and 
which are very long at the back. This head-dress is combed 
more or less high, according to the style of the face of the 
lady who adopts it. MM. Albert and Leroy, the famous 
court hair-dressers in Paris, stud the head all over with ex- 
quisite little bows made of narrow gross grain ribbon, and 
fringed out at the ends. The loops cross and interlace so as 
to form a pompon ; so cleverly are they’managed that each 
bow has the effect of a pretty flower. These bows are gener- 
ally made the same color as the dress—pink, blue, and mauve, 
and of all sizes. Sometimes three, and sometimes even as 
many as five, are worn at a time; but they are always 
arranged irregularly, scattered, as it were, over the head 
without any design or model. Sometimes they are made in 
black velvet; but in that case the ends are never fringed out. 


Drapine Inpra Sxawis.—A correspondent in Paris writes: 
“T am happy to say that Inflia shawls, those most beautiful 
articles of a lady’s wardrobe, are once again brought to 
light, and are now decidedly the fashion. There is nothing 
so hand as fine cash Clever modistes manage to 
convert them into capes and mantles without cutting; but 
during the last few weeks I have seen them made into beau- 
tiful costumes: the scissors, be it understood, having been 
used. The mest effective are worn over a black velvet pet- 
ticoat, bordered with a flounce; the long tunic is of India 
cashmere, is looped up slightly at the sides, and edged with 
a silk fringe of ail colors. The small paletot is likewise of 
cashmere, and the wide, hanging sleeves are lined with 
cerise silk and edged all round with the fringe of many 
colors. Black velvet sash with wide ends. A long szawl 
makes the entire cost French es are also made 
up in a similar manner; they are exceedingly costly; but 
do not look so well as the genuine article from the Eastern 
looms.” 








BALL AND Party Dresses are, perhaps, less coquettish, but 
more beautiful; than last year. The Medici collerettes will 
be adapted to low dresses. Bows of ribbon and voluminous 
waistbands will be worn by young girls only. We should 
advise, for very slender ladies, corsages with basques falling 
over a puffed tunic; this will give them more volume. 
Rather stout ladies ought, in their turn, to avoid all kinds 
of dresses and trimmings which increase their bulk; they 
should choose flat trimmings rather than ruches and puff 
ings. By endeavoring to lengthen themselves as much as 
possible, they will diminish the effect which their stoutness 
would otherwise produce. 


Tas MAGAZINE, we are glad to tell our old friends, stil? 
keeps its hold on popular favor to a degree far in excess of 
that of any other of its kind. Our edition, for.1870,is, pro- 
bably, as large as that of all the other ladies’ magazines com- 
bined. This great circulation is the result, we flatter our- 


} selves, of the superiority of “Peterson” in its fashions, its 


engravings, its literature, its work-table, etc., etc. 


BeEruin Woo. is what is sold in this country ynder ‘the 
name of “zephyr.” Our fair correspondent, who asks for 
this information, can buy it at almost any shop where trim- 
mings are kept. 
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We ARE Not Mere chroniclers, as we have often said, of 
the fashions: we are also critics of them. Hence we must 
say that head-dresses seem to us to be getting more eccen- 
tric and exaggerated every month. As to dresses, we cannot 
too earnestly counsel our readers against the enormous pan- 
niers which many ladies now venture to wear. These pan- 
niers, which raise the dresses on the hips, produce a very 
unsightly effect when they exceed certain limits. We never 
see one of our own elegant ladies walking in the streets 
without fearing every instant that she must come down 
head foremost ; her éournure and her chignon look as if they 
must meet. This season the chignon is placed as much too 
low as it was too high last year. Fashion changes, the ex- 
aggerations remain, to the scandal of good sense and right 
reason. As to hats, they have become alarmingly high: 
they threaten to get absurd. 


Larce Numsers of fashionable Parisian ladies carry the 
passion of flowers so far as to wear none but natural ones. 
They are maintained in their freshness by adapting to them 
small tubes of gutta percha filled with water, very ingeni- 
ously disposed and hidden in the foliage. This is especially 
easy for the large puffs of flowers of the coiffure and the 
bodice: for garlands it is another thing; but when the ca- 
price of a fair lady is in question, the inventive genius of 
Parisians is capable of many wonders, and we do not despair 
of seeing ladies changing themselves this summer, through 
a@ new system of coquetry, into bushes of roses or honey- 
suckle. 


For Two DoLLARs AND A Har we will send a copy of 
“ Peterson” for-one year, and also a copy of either of our pre- 
mium engravings. What a charming present for a lady! 


Our ArRticLEs on “Every-Day Dresses,” etc., are pro- 
nounced invaluable. “It was the only thing wanting,” 
writes a lady, “to make your Magazine perfect.” 


WE Repeat that we cannot undertake to return MSS sent 
to us for inspection. All MSS must be at the author’s risk. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
Numerous IUustrations, 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—In this handy octavo volume of some two hundred 
pages, we have the poetical works of Tennyson, complete, 
including “The Holy Grail,” his latest production. The 
page is a double-column one, yet'neat ; and the type, though 
small, is distinct. Among the illustrations, are three dif- 
ferent portraits of the poet, one taken from quite a recent 
photograph. The other engravings are of various merit, but 
generally are very good; a particularly striking one is 
“Elaine,” floating, dead, “in her right hand the lily.” 
Many of the illustrations, in fact, are reduced copies of 
those by Dore. One would hardly have supposed that it 
was possible to put Tennyson’s poems into so compact a 
space, and yet retain that beauty and legibility of type, 
without which such attempts become mere traps to bring 
on blindness. No household, however economical, need now 
be without an edition of this, the greatest of living English 
poets. 

The Autograph of William Shakspeare. By George 
Wise. 1 vol.,12 mo. 32 pp. Philada: Peter E. Abel—A 
beautifully printed little volume, with wide paper margins, 
and rich, vellum-like paper, that will, by-and-by; be almost 
worth its weight in gold to bibliomaniacs. Mr. Wise tells 
all that is known of the autographs of Shakspeare, and 
gives fac-similes of ‘five genuine ones, as well as of two that 
are in doubt. In an appendix are four th d variations 
in the spelling of the name, most of them, of course, ex- 
ceedingly fanciful. 








Old Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths. By 
Lyman Abbott. With designs by Dore, Delaroche, Durham 
@ Parsons. 1 vol., small 4 to. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—A very elegant book, the paper, type, and en- 
gravings being unexceptionable, and the binding particu- 
larly neat. The author seeks to decipher and interpret the 
parables of the Old Testament, all of which, he says, are 
“finger-posts pointing to the Cross of Christ.” His style is 
lucid, and often picturesque. To the religious public, espe- 
cially, this will be a book of great value. 

Ernest Linwood. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is not 
only a story charmingly told, but also an autobiography, 
in some respects, of the author. On this latter account, the 
novel will be even more interesting than the others of the 
series, if that is possible. This is the fifth of the new edi- 
tion of Mrs. Hentz’s fictions, and the others will follow, at 
intervals of two weeks. The binding of these books is par- 
ticularly tasteful. 

Puck: His Vicissitudes, Adventures, Observations, Con- 
clusions, Friendships, and Philosophies. Related by Him- 
self and Edited by “ Ouida.” 1 vol.,.12 mo. Philada: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.—As a bit of literary work this is hardly as 
good even as “Ouida’s former novels. As a story, it is, per- 
haps, quite as extravagant as any of the others. “Ouida” 
has certain popular traits, but to us she seems too turgid 
for good taste. 

Compensation. By Anne M. H. Brewster. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott @ Co.—A second edition of an 
art-novel, which originally appeared four or five years ago, 
and of which we then spoke at large. Its present dress is 
an improvement on its earlier one. Indeed, in the neatness 
and taste of their publications, J. B. Lippincott & Co. leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Mirthfulness and Its Exciters ; or, Rational Laughter and 
Its Promoters, By B. F. Clark. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Lee é Shepard.—The author of this work was pastor of the 
Congregational Church, at North Chelmsford, Mass. for 
thirty years. He has shown, by his compilation, that mirth 
is not inconsistent with true religion, and that to be humor- 
ous or witty, it is not necessary to be coarse. 

The @des and Epodes of Horace. With Introduction and 
Commentaries. By Lord Lytton. 1 vol.,12 mo. New Yorle: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is the translation, a metrical one, 
lately made by Lord Lytton, which the English critics, 
generally, have beenextolling so highly. It is brought owt, 
by the Harpers, in excellent style. 

Fairy Zales for Little Folks. By Madame La Comtesse 
De Segur. 1 vol.,.12mo. Philada: Porter & Coates—An ex- 
cellent translation of the Countess de Segur’s charming fairy 
tales. The translation is by Mrs. Chapman Coleman and her 
daughters. The volume is illustrated. 

Russet Leaves. By James Pummill. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott @ Co—Some prose and poetical 
sketches, showing, on the part of the author, a real love of 
nature. The book is charmingly illustrated, and the typo- 
graphy exceptionally elegant. 

A German Course. By George F. Comfort, A. M. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A text-book for 
students of the German language, especially adapted to 
colleges, high-schools, and academies. The author is pro- 
fessor of modern languages in Alleghany College. 

Kitty. Ry the Author of “ Dr. Jacob.” 1 vol.,8v0. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Altogether the best novel this 
author has yet written. The heroine, “Kitty,” is drawn 
with great truth and force. She is not, however, one we 
can esteem. Mrs. Corford is also a capital character. 

Under The Holly. A Book for Girls. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: Porter @ Coates.—A very well-written story, by 
an anonymous author. It is neatiy printed. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—HEALTE DEPARTMENT. 





OUR ARM-CHATR. 

Every One THINKING oF PuRCHASING A CABINET ORGAN, 
should send for the circulars of the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
Co., which contain as much matter as a good-sized volume, 
yet are sent without charge and postage paid to all who desire 
them. They contain not only full descriptions, with correct 
drawings of the various styles of Organs manufactured by 
this Company, but many interesting explanations of the 
construction and differences of instruments of this class, 
showing what are excellences, what defects, etc.; so that 
they are valuable to every one having any thought of pur- 
chasing an instrument of this class. 

This Company, whose Organs have a European as well as 
American reputation, have recently reduced their prices, 
and are now selling their Double-Reed Organs with Five 
Stops, having Tremulant, Knee-Swell, Double Bellows, Cen- 
ter Pressure Valves, in elegant Solid Walnut Cases, Carved 
and Paneled, for one hundred and twenty-five doilars. These, 
it must be remembered, are Organs of the best quality, for 
this Company will not make the cheap instruments which 
are hawked. about the country, but are dear at any price. 
It is claimed by other makers that instruments of this 
quality cannot be afforded at this price, but the M.& H. 
Organ Co., declare they are enabled to fix the price so low 
by their unequaled facilities for manufacture. The great 
demand for their Organs has enabled them to construct in- 
genious machinery, and to perfect a division of labor, by 
which they secure not only more perfect work than would 
be otherwise possible, but this at a reduction in cost. But 
be this as it may, this is an illustration of the prices at 
which they are selling their famous work. If anybody loses 
by it, it will not be the pu ::ic. 

Wueeter & Wiison.—‘I purchased,” writes Mrs. M. L- 
Peck, of Mexico, N. Y., “a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Ma- 
chine about ten years ago, and while learning to use it with- 
out ifistruction, broke one needle; after that, for more than 
nine‘ years, I had the Machine in almost daily use, doing 
all my family sewing, and very much for friends and others, 
and instructed seven persons in the use of the Machine, 
without breaking a needle. My Machine has never cost once 
penny for repairs. I have sewed hours with a worrisome 


.. babe in my lap, working upon fabrics of the most alelicate 


texture, as well as upon men’s and boy’s clothes of the 
heaviest material. I have made garments for the cradle, the 
bridal, the hospital, and the funeral. Entering into every 
vicissitude of life, my Machine has become, as it were, a 
part of my being.” 


“Pererson’s MAGAZINE for February,” says the West Bend 
(Miss.) Democrat, “is at hand. The ladies all say that the 
colored embroidery pattern in the present number is worth 
the full price of the subscription for a yéar—to say nothing 
of the superb engravings and fashion-plates, and the whole 
bookful of excellent reading matter.” : 

BEeavTiruL SNow AND OTHER Poems, by J. W. Watson. 
The Sensation Volume of the Season. Price, $1.25, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by Turner Brothers & Co., 
Publishers, 808 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. For sale by 
ali Booksellers. Send for our Catalogue of new Books. 


Tue Price of “Our Father Who Art In Heaven,” or of 
either of our premium engravings, is $1.00 to subscribers to 
“Peterson.” To all others it is $2.00. Any member of a 
club, by remitting one dollar, can have it, or any other of 
our premium engravings. Address, “Peterson’s Magazine.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads. 








HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Broncouitis.—In acute bronchitis the symptoms resemble 
those of catarrh, only that they are more referred to the 
chest; there is more ‘decided cough, and there is a sense of 
oppression and tightness. The difficulty of breathing, too, 
is more marked, and there is at, first a scanty expectoration, 
which in the course of the disease becomes more profuse 
and frothy ; and, as the case is terminating favorably, it may 
change again in character, becoming thick and yellow, 
Sometimes it is streaked with blood. 

Acute bronchitis often occurs in young children, in whon 
it is a most dangerous disease. In adults it is not so dan. 
gerous; but, nevertheless, the greatest care is required, both 
in the treatment and in guarding against exposure. 

TREATMENT.—When a person is attacked with bronchitis, 
he should confine himself to his bedroom, the temperature 
of which is to be maintained by means of a fire at about 
sixty-five degrees, and for the first few days he should ab- 
stain altogether from spirituous and fermented liquors, un- 
less used to taking them to excess during health, and then 
he may be allowed a little wine negus, or warm whisky and 
water; but these are always better withheld so long as the 
patient is doing well and does not complain of extreme pros- 
tration. When, however, the acute symptoms have passed 
away, and it is evident that the patient is suffering from the 
exhaustive effects of the disease, champagne and other effer- 
vescent and light wines may be given somewhat freely. 

A very excellent rule to be observed in the treatment of 
bronchitis is this: When the cough is tight and the phlegm 
is brought up with difficulty, never give medicine containing 
opium. When, however, the cough is loose and the expec- 
toration very profuse, an opiate will afford almost instant 
relief. The use of opiates, then, is indicated when the cough 
is moist; ipecacuanha and other known expectorants when 
it is dry. Whenever the functions of the lungs become em- 
barrassed by the presence of disease, from inflammation of 
their substance, or of the smaller bronchial tubes by which 
the substance of the lung is traversed, those medicines must 
be employed that are best calculated to promote a greater or 
lesser determination to the skin, according to the severity of 
the symptoms ; and amongst these may be mentioned acetate 
of ammonia, nitre, ipecacuanha, antimony, etc. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Bae Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

To Use Cold Mutton.—If you wish to be very economical 
with a leg of mutton, you should carve it pretty much as 
you do a ham, then the next day put it for twenty minutes 
into a vessel containing boiling water; take it out and 
sprinkle some salt and a little flour over it, and put it to 
roast for twenty minutes before a good fire, basting fre- 
quently with some dripping melted for the purpose. The 
result will be a very fair second edition of roast leg of mut- 
ton. Some, however, may object to carving mutton after 
the fashion of ham, and in that case a hash, or a mince, are 
the only ways of turning cold mutton to account; but there 
are many ways of hashing mutton and other meats, and of 
mincing them, too. 

The great desideratum of a second-hand dish, so to speak, 
is, that it should. not taste as such. Nothing is more abomin- 
able than the rechauffe taste which is so prominent in the 
attempts at warming up cold meat, which your plain cook 
is pleased to call minced veal, hashed mutton, etc. The 
only means to avoid that taste is to remove carefully from 
the cold meat you are going to use every part that has seen 
the fire, as well as gristie and fat. Let every slice be care- 


fully trimmed, and let them all be as near as possible similar 
in size and shape. Then make your hash, and, even if you 
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are not expert at combining sauces and spices, at any rate it 
will not have a warmed-up taste. 

To Botl Calf’s-Head.—Split the head in ‘two parts, and 
remove the brains; wash the brains in three waters, and 
lay them for an hour in cold salted water. Wash the head 
clean, and soak it in tepid water until the blood is well 
drawn out. Put it in cold water; when it boils, remove the 
scum, and simmer gently until a straw can be run through 
it. A head with the skin will take three hours, if large; 
and without the skin, two. Scald the brains by pouring 
over them boiling water; take them out and remove the 
skin or film; put them in plenty of cold water, and simmer 
gently fifteen minutes. Chop them slightly, stew them in 
butter; add half a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, or not, as de- 
sired, and a little salt; when done, skin the tongue, lay it in 
the center of the dish, and the brains round it. Send the 
head to the table very hot, with drawn-butter poured over 
it, and more in the tureen. 

Forcemeat.—Take equal quantities of cold chicken, veal, 
and beef, shred very small and mix together; season at 
the same time with a moderate quantity of pepper, salt, 
sweet herbs, and grated nutmeg—that is to say, if intended 
for white meat, or for anything delicately flavored; but if 
meant for a savory dish, add a little minced ham, and an 
atom of garlic or a shalot. Put the whole in astone mortar, 
and pound it until quite fine, then make it into a paste with 
a raw egg, some butter, marrow, or fat of some kind. When 
used, it may either be rolled into round balls and fried for 
any made dish, or put into any joint of meat or poultry as 
stuffing; and if kept in a cool place, and well seasoned, it 
will keep good for several days. 

Beef Stewed with Onions.—Cut some tender beef in small 
pieces, and season it with pepper and salt; slice some onions 
and add to it, with water enough in the stew-pan to make a 
gravy; let it stew slowly till the beef is thoroughly done, 
then add some pieces of butter rolled in flour to make a rich 
gravy. Cold beef may be done in the same way, only the 
onions must be stewed first, and the meat added., If the 
water should stew away too much, put in a little more. 


DESSERTS. 

A Good Baked Custard.—Boil two pints of good new milk, 
with four ounces of powdered sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, 
the rind of a small lemon, and a teaspoonful of ratafia. Beat 
well the yolks of eight eggs, and stir into them a quarter of 
a pint of cream; stir round rapidly a few minutes, then pour 
the whole into a deep dish or mould. Bake for ten minutes. 
Leave it to grow cold, then turn out, and serve with jam 
round it. Should you require one of a richer character, it 
may be made as follows: Boil one pint of new milk and a 
pint of cream, with the pared rind of half a lemon, and a 
little grated nutmeg; beat eight eggs with a wineglass of 
brandy, and sugar to taste. Mix all together thoroughly, 
and bake in a pie-dish, with puff-paste, for half an hour. 

Friar’s Omelet.—Ingredients: Six apples, one lemon, one 
egg, butter, eight ounces of powdered sugar, bread-crumbs. 
Mode: Stew the apples with two ounces of sugar until quite 
tender, add half the lemon-juice and peel, finely chopped. 
Beat the egg for five minutes, and add it to the mixture. 
Butter a shallow pie-dish, and cover the sides and bottum 
thickly with bread-crumbs fine enough to form a crust when 
turned out. Pour the apple mixture into the dish, cover 
with bread-crumbs, and bake for half an hour. Turn out 
on a white d’Oyley, and serve with sweet sauce. 

Nice Baked Pudding.—One quart of milk, six eggs, quarter 
of a pound of seeded raisins, quarter of a pound of currants, 
sugar to the taste. Beat the eggs, and add them to the milk 
with the fruit. Pour it in a pudding-dish, cover the top 
with slices of bread, well buttered. First dip the bread in 
thegnilk, so as it may be brown when it is baked. This is 
generally eaten cold. It may be flavored with lemon or 
vanilla. 





Spanish Fritters—Ingredients: Two rolls, one pint of 
cream, grating of a nutmeg, one ounce of sugar, pinch of 
cinnamon, one egg. Mode: Cut the crumb ofa French roll 
into lengths as thick as a finger, or into any form desired; 
warm a pint of cream, in which throw one ounce of powdered 
sugar, a pinch of powdered cinnamon, and an egg; stir well, 
and soak the roll in the mixture, letting it get cold; when 
well soaked, fry a nice brown, and serve for breakfast. 

Coffee-Cream.—Boil a quart of cream and put it to cool; 
make some coffee very strong, and put it to cool; sweeten it 
with sugar-candy ; boil half an ounce of isinglass in a little 
cream, then put the coffee and cream into a deep pan, with 
a glass of brandy, and sugar sufficient to make it sweet; 
wisk it up; wher it begins to get thick put in the isinglass ; 
keep on whisking it; when quite thick fill the cups. 

Pudding a L’Elegante-—Cut thin slices of light, white 
bread, and line a pudding-shape with them, putting in alter- 
nate layers of the bread and orange-marmalade, or any other 
preserve until the mould is nearly full. Pour overall a pint 
of warm milk, in which four well-beaten eggs have been 
mixed. Cover the mould with a cloth, and boil for an hour 
anda half. Serve with wine-sauce. 


CAKES. 


Sponge-Cake—One pound of butter, one pound of loaf- 
sugar, nine eggs, one ounce of caraway-seeds, one pound and 
a half of flour. Wash the butter, and beat it up with the 
hands ten minutes before the fire; break the sugar to pow- 
der, then add it to the butter. Drop one egg in at a time 
without first beating them, but beat the ingredients all to- 
gether all the time you are mixing. Add the seeds, then 
the flour; no beating after flour is put in. 

Perpetual Lemon Cheese-Cakes.—To quarter of a pound of 
butter add one pound of lump-sugar, broken as for tea, six 
eggs, well beaten, the grated rind of one lemon, and the 
juice of three. Put these ingredients in a pan over a slow 
fire, gently stirring it till it thickens to the consistency of 
good cream. Crumble quarter of a pound of Savoy biscuits 
into this quantity while boiling. Pour it into jars, cover 
them with paper, and keep in a dry, cool place. 

Dutch Cake.—Six ounces of butter and lard mixed, four 
eggs, half a pound of flour, half a pound of. sugar; beat the 
butter and lard to a cream, mix it with the eggs, well 
beaten; then add the flour and sugar, both warmed, and a 
little nutmeg and cinnamon ; when well beaten, add a spoon- 
ful of brandy, and bake a full hour, in a buttered mould, in 
a quick oven. 

Rough Biscuits—One pound of flour, five eggs, leaving 
out two of the whites; one pound of sugar; beat the eggs 
and sugar together half an hour; mix with the flour one 
ounce of ground ginger and one ounce of caraway#eeds ; 
then mix all together; drop upon tins, so as to look rough 
when baked. 


SANITARY. 


Cure for Burns or Scalds.—First apply sweet-oil freely, 
and then saturate it with whiting. In the absence of medi- 
cal aid, to adapt the nature of the application to the kind 
and degree of the injury from the burn, the above will be 
found very useful, as it effectually excludes the air, and at 
the same time affords a soft covering—the chief points in 
the treatment of burns. It answers the same purpose in 
these respects as common white paint, which is sometimes 
employed without the same risk of danger from absorption. 
Or the following method may be tried: Let the clothes be 
taken off with great care and tenderness, and then apply 
spirits of turpentine, or lay on a thick plaster of fresh yeast, 
renewing it as often as it becomes hot or dry; or dash the 
part with cold water in which some yeast has been stirred, ot 
with vinegar, or with strong brine, or with the liquid which: 
runs from potatoes sliced thin and sprinkled with salt; or 
cut a ldrge cucumber in slices and lay it on the part. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 





* To Clean Hair.—Take one ounce of borax and half an 
ounce of camphor, powdered fine, and dissolve in one quart 
of boiling water; when cool, the solution will be fit for use, 
and with it you should damp the hair frequently. This 
wash effectually cleanses, beautifies and strengthens the 
hair, preserves the color, and prevents it from falling off. 
The camphor will, after being dissolved, form into lumps 
again, but that will be of no consequence, .as the water will 
have been sufficiently impregnated. 

Strengthening Jelly for an Invalid.—Two ounces of white 
sugar-candy, one ounce of isinglass, one ounce of gum- 
arabic. Put these ingredients into a basin, cover them with 
cold water, and let it stand all night; the next morning put 
it on the fire and let it simmer until all is dissolved. Then 
add one pint of port-wine, and boil it all together half an 
hour; strain it, and let the patient take a tablespoonful three 
times a day. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Fig. 1.—WALkING-DREss OF BLACK VeELvet.—The lower- 
skirt is made with one pleated flounce; the upper-skirt and 
body are made in one, and the skirt is looped up with black 
velvet bows, and trimmed with wide, black lace. Sash of 
gay plaid ribbon, with double loops and short ends. Small 
black velvet hat. 

Fig, _.—Watxine-Dress.—The under-skirt of this is 
made of blue poplin, with one deep ruffle; the waist and 
skirt-dress. are of nasturtium-colored silk, looped up high at 
the sides, and trimmed with fringe. White jacket of heavy 
cloth, made with revers, which, with the cuffs, are trimmed 
with black velvet. Black velvet hat, with nasturtium- 
colored flowers in front, and a long gauze veil. 

Fic. 11.—CARRIAGE-Dress oF Dark-BiveE Sixx.—The skirt 
has but very little train, and is trimmed with one deep 
flounce.. The casaque is made open in front, is moderately 
long, and is trimmed lengthwise with stripes of velvet, and 
finished around the edge with a quilling of the silk. The 
sleeves are puffed to the elbow, and correspond with the 
trimming of the upper-skirt. Small black velvet cape, with 
a blue silk trimming on the edge. Black velvet bonnet, 
with blue flowers in front, and small veil falling over the 
hair behind. 

Fic. 1v.—Hovse-Dress or Gray FreNcH Popiin.—The 
skirt is trimmed down the front and around the bottom 
with three rows of cherry-colored ribbon. The upper-skirt 
is looped up. in puffs, with bands and loops of the same, 
Sleeves tight to the arm, with a large puff fastened with the 
same ribbon on the shoulders. A full pleated standing ruff 
at the neck. This dress is‘ssomewhat in the Henry Second 
style. 

Fie. v.—Cap’s Dress or Wutte CASHMERE, trimmed with 
three ruffies bound with blue; blue ribbon sash. 

Fig. vi.—WALKING-Dress oF BLAcK SILK.—A flounce is 
put on under the lower trimming of green, and takes the 
course of the trimming, which makes it narrower in front 
and at the back than at the sides: this flounce is not very 
full. The upper trimming takes the same course as the 
lower one, and has a large bow with three loops of ribbon 
at either side. The basque is eut low and square in front 
of the neck, and is not deeper behind than at the sides. The 
skirt is made quite full at the back. Small black velvet hat 
and plume. 

Fig. vi.—WaALKING-Dress or Buiack Popuin.—The front 
width is trimmed with three pointed ruffles, put on in a scal- 
lop; the bottom of the skirt has one narrow-pointed raffle, 
put on straight around; the casaoue, which is made open 
at the waist, has two revers pointed like the ruffles; this 
casaque is very full at the back, and deeper there than in 
front, and is trimmed with a ruffle like the lower-skirt. 
Small black velvet hat. 
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Fig. vint.—WateR-Proor Cloak, made of dark-blue serge; 
there are sleeves fastening at the wrist with elastic bands; 
and the long hood is made without any fullness, and lined 
with silk. 

New Styies or Hats.—We also give a variety of hats this 
month. The first is a toquet of gray felt, slanting’ very 
much on the forehead, with a border of black velvet round 
the flat crown, and two enormous loops of velvet in front; 
between these two loops, three tips of peacocks’ feathers are 
placed as an aigrette. : 

Then a Tyrolese hat, of Russian green felt, trimmed round 
with velvet of the same shade, and ornamented with a thick 
gold torsade, and with a long gold buckle, fastening the foot 
of a handsome green and black cock’s feather. Then a cap, 
a real boy’s cap, of black velvet, ornamented with a large 
rose and its foliage and buds. A scarf-veil of black spotted 
tulle, folded into a torsade, is placed across the visor of the 
cap, is fastened at the side, goes round the neck, and is 
loosely tied at the back. 

Next a small Louis XV. chaperon, entirely made of black 
lace, with rose-buds of several shades, from rosy white to 
deepest red, mingled within a ruche of lace and headed with 
a large curled feather; two long lapels of dark-red are fast- 
ened by a gold buckle; a necklace of the same velvet takes 
the place of strings. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—The weather continues so damp that, 
although spring is really here by the calendar, winter wraps 
are found as necessary. as they were a month ago. In fact, 
great changes in dress do not take place in the spring; the 
new fashions are decreed in the winter in Paris, though the 
initiated and favored have peeps of them much earlier. The 
dresses cut in a heart-shape, or square at the neck, gain in 
popularity every day; the body is quite high at the. back 
and on the shoulder, and, as a general rule, not open very 
wide in front. Then the half-long sleeves, with the wide 
ruffles at the elbow, are great favorites; dresses made in 
this way have a much more “dressy” look than with the 
older style of “high necks” and tight sleeves. Flounces are 
more worn than ever.; and upper-skirts looped up, or made 
open and looped back with graceful knots and bows of rib- 
bon, add very much to the graceful style of dress. To add 
to the last century appearance of our ladies, lace is also 
plentifully used on dresses; but it should be put on fully 
and richly to look well. 

We repeat what we have often said before: the rich cos- 
tumes or dresses we describe, may always be copied in less 
expensive materials. It is the style, not necessarily the 
material, that you must follow. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1—Lirtite Grri’s Dress or Pink CasnMerr.—The 
skirt is trimmed with four narrow ruffles. The casaque is 
made plain, and is trimmed around the bottom with a band 
of black velvet. The sash, lapels, and cuffs, are also of black 
velvet; a double row of black velvet buttons down the front, 

Fig. 1.—Lirr.e Grmx’s Dress or BLuE Popiin.—The lower- 
skirt is trimmed with a row of swansdown. The upper-skirt 
is also trimmed with swansdown, and is looped up in the 
back by a large how of ribbon. Short sacque, with tight 
sleeves, and cut up in the back, also trimmed with a swans- 
down. Blue velvet-hat and plume, with a band of swans- 
down on the brim. 

Fie. m1.—Dress Por A SMALL Boy.—The frock is of white 
Marseilles, and the sacque of white cloth, with blue velvet 
sailor collar, cuffs, and buttons. White felt hat. 


Fig. tv.—Surr oF Fawn-CoLorep CASsIMERE FOR A Boy.— 
The trousers are short and loose at the knee; the vest and 
jacket are of the same color and material as the trousers, 
and the jacket has a rolling collar and cuffs of rich, brown 
velvet, and all the buttons on the suit are covered with 
brown velvet. 
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